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News of the Week 


ss Government have been wise in 
betimes in regard to India. 
pointment of the Statutory till 


test possible date in 1929 they would probably 


very 
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acting 


If they had left the 


the 


have 


und that internal rivalries in India had become greatly 


because 
been 


aacerbated, 


I the time have pegging out claims. 


the races and the parties w 


Already 


ould 


the bitterness between Hindus and Moslems is intense, 


nd the Viceroy is no doubt right in attributing th 


is to 


the fact that both sides have the inquiries of the Com- 


in view. 
bovernment to decide 
should include Indian members. 
hold, to make the 
entary one, they had then to decide upon the char 
(the personnel. 
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was whether the 
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It is evident that the Government thought it 


of India. They wanted a few men wit 
neconceptions who could act as umpires. 


¢ believe that they were very wise. 


ill points of view. 





The main question for the Imperial 
Commission 
Having decided, rightly 
Commission a purely Parlia- 
racter 


better 
Commission who had a professional 


hout 


There again 
The whole problem 
5 admittedly most diflicult and much can be said from 
All that Unionists can ask of the other 


political parties is that they should recognize that the 
Government have acted in good faith and that no handle 
ought to be given to opinion in India to say that the 
Imperial Government mean to override Indian wishes. 
This is an occasion of immeasurable Imperial importance, 
and partisanship has no right to raise its head. 
* * # + 

When Parliament reassembled on Tuesday  state- 
ments upon the Commission were made in both Houses. 
The members of the Commission will be Sir John Simon 
(Chairman), Lord Strathcona, Lord Burnham, Mr. 
Edward Cadogan, Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. Stephen Walsh 
and Major Attlee. It be remarked here that these 
names, owing to a breach of confidence in India, had been 
This was a highly incorrect pro- 
Parliamentary Com- 


may 


published in advance. 
ceeding, as the composition of a 
mission is by established custom made in the first instance 
to Parliament itself. In this country the names of the 
Commissioners had been known to a great many people 
for several weeks, but the was honourably kept. 
It was proved repeatedly during the War that 

State communicated confidentially to 
papers they safe. The reason is that an editor who is 
is effectually He 
if only for the simple 


secret 
when 


secrets are hews- 


are 
made a confidant muzzled. would not 
dare to make 


that he would bring himself and his profession into 


a revelation reason 


contempt. 
* x * x 


positive well as negative why 
editor makes straightforward conduct a 
of scruple, but shall not dwell 
should seem to imply more for 
than is due to it. Delane long ago expressed the truth 
to Lord Granville, who offered him some secret information 
for himself alone. Delane at once checked Lord Granville 
and said *‘ Please don’t tell secrets. If 
do I shall be bound. I would rather that you told me 


There are reasons as 
matter 
lest 


profession 


an 


we on these we 


praise our 


me any you 


nothing. I shall hear of your secret in any case.” The 
best way, then, for the Government to keep a secret is 
to tell responsible editors. The strange thing is that 


it took British statesmen generations to discover this. 

xz 7% * 
in appointing a 
that 


revision 


The justification of the Government 
Parliamentary Committee is 
Parliament will be responsible the 
Reforms in India, In process 
Indian can take part. 


ultimately 
of 
obviously 


purely 
for the 
the final 
Logically, might 
constitutionally, a Commission without 
is the right form. But this is by ins to 
Indian need not be consulted. On 
it must be ransacked from one end of India 
Commission will fail in their duty 
if they do not recognize that what India thinks is all- 
important. The variety of ‘ds is so wide 
that the adequate representation of India on the 


ho 
almost 
Indian 


and one 
say 
members 
say that 
the contrary, 
to the other 


ho me; 


opinion 
and the 


races and cret 
Com- 


mission itself would inflate it to an unmanageable size, 
The Government have done well to suggest that the 
Indian Legislature should appoint a Committee to 


lay before the Commission any matters for examination 
and = that might remain in being for 
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regular consultation with the Commission. Further than 
that, the Government propose that the Provincial 
Legislatures should appoint similar Committees. When 
the Commission have presented their Report it will be 
referred to a Joint-Committee of both Houses of the 
Imperial Parliament, and to this Joint-Committec 
Indians will have the right to send delegations. The 
Government’s scheme is really bilateral, though for the 
reasons we have given it is in form unilateral. 
oe 2: ” ok 

A better Chairman than Sir John Simon could hardly 
~have been found. He will bring to bear upon his subject 
not only a penetrating but a liberal mind. As for the 
Labour members of the Commission it is certain that 
they accepted membership with the consent of their 


Party. There is no excuse, therefore, for sacrificing 
Indian peace to party feeling in this country. Already 


there are threats of a boycott of the Commission in 
India on the ground that Indians are not directly repre- 
sented on the Commission. It is surely the duty of 
all who care for India not to encourage factitious opposition 
but to devote themselves to ensuring that all shades of 
Indian thought shall be considered, as it is unquestionably 
the intention of the Government that they should be. 
* * * * 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on Wednesday the 
Prime Minister, in accordance with custom, confined 


himself to foreign affairs. He professed himself 
optimistic. The improvement in Europe had been 
remarkable. The dark spot was Russia. Mr. Baldwin 


evidently has no thought of shutting the door on Russia 
but remains, even in this case, an “ optimist because 
a realist.” ‘* Whenever Russia is prepared,” he said, 
“to observe the ordinary decencies of international 
intercourse she will find us ready to meet her in a spirit 
of goodwill.” Then Mr. Baldwin made an earnest appeal 
to India, particularly to the Indian Press, to try to get 
rid of distrust and suspicion. 
* a * 


A statement that the Government. of Abyssinia had 
signed a contract with an American firm, the J. G. 
White Engincering Corporation, for the building of a 
dam across the Blue Nile evidently outran the facts. 
The statement would have been grave if it had been 
true, beeause such a contract would have been a violation 
of the Anglo-Abyssinian Treaty. On Monday Dr, 
Wargneh Martin, the Abyssinian envoy, arrived at 
Liverpool, and declared that though the American 
company lad submitted a scheme, no contract had been 
signed. The American Secretary of State had been 
informed of the negotiations. between the company 
and the Abyssinian Government, and we dare say that 
he expressed his satisfaction. There was every reason 
why he should have been pleased at the prospect of good 
business for an American company---so long as_ the 
negotiations were internationally correct, and as for 
this latter point he very likely knew nothing about it. 

. * * “ 

The Anglo-Abyssinian Treaty of 1902 binds Abyssinia 
not to allow any works on the Blue Nile which would 
affect the waters of the Nile lower down unless the 
Governments of the Sudan and of Great Britain consent, 
This arrangement is mere common sense. Along the 
entire length of the Nile the life of the people depends 
upon the control of the flood water; if the water is 
interfered with independently and at haphazard every- 
body suffers. Moreover, there would be no point in 
building a dam across the Blue Nile until the people 
lower down have arranged to make use of the water. 





—| 
No doubt some day a Blue Nile dam will be ind 
but the Sudan appears to have as much water a: 
at present. 
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In this connexion it is pleasant to learn that § 


Pasha, who has been visiting London, has departed “a 
pleased with his conversations with Sir Austen (hy 
berlain. We sincerely hope that. the way has }y 


prepared for incorporating the Reserved Points j 


t 
i 


Treaty which will be satisfactory to both Fevpt » 
Great Britain. va 
28 Bs HK ok 

Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General for rey; ratic 
payments in Germany, has sent to the German Goyer, 
ment a strong memorandum on the defects of Germs 
linanee. He says that Germany, since 1924, when +] 
Dawes Scheme was established, has been reckless 
extravagant. “The German public. authorities 
executing constantly growing programmes of expendituy 
and borrowing with but little regard to the finaneis 
consequences.’ The answer of the German Coven. 
ment is in brief that Mr. Gilbert has  exagyerated, 


but it cannot with any plausibility be pretended the 
he has no right to interfere. The condition of Gera 
linance is by no means merely a domestic question: 
when the German currency was reconstituted in }4994 
the creditors of Germany lent her money to put th: 





Dawes Scheme into effect. When Germany oy: rspends, 


therefore, she is playing with money which jis 
her own. 


hot reall 
% %* ok uK 


Tt should be made clear that Mr. Parker Gilbert does 
not fear any immediate default ; the reparation payments 
are provided for. What he does fear is that the new 
form of inflation which is causing a rapid rise in thy 
cost of living will upset the value of the currency, and 
that later the Dawes Scheme will break down in cffeet, 
It would be useless to receive German marks if the 
credit of Germany had evaporated. There has always 
been a risk of that, and what Mr. Gilbert asks is tha 
the German Government should not rashly turn the risk 
into a reality. In the German the 
defence of the Government is the argument that th 
admittedly high expenditure is “ productive.” But 
there is general agreement with Mr. Gilbert's main 
contention that German finanee requires careful over- 
hauling. It would be a good thing if a beginning were 
now made to reconstruct the clumsy relations between 
the Reich and the States, 

“ *: a Fy 


newspapers hest 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Austen 
Chamberlain reviewed the situation in China and men 
tioned a few facts not generally known. For cxample, 
although we knew that the attempt to unite the Govern 
ments of Hankow and Nanking had failed owing te the 
refusal of Tang Sheng-chih (the Commander-in-Chie! 
at Hankow) to have anything to say to the proposal, we 
did not know that when a new “ Nationalist Government 
of China” was formed on September 20th at Nanking 
this Government repudiated all connexion with Sun Yat- 
sen’s family and followers. This was, indeed, pulling 
up the roots of the whole Nationalist movement as it 
has always been understood. Meanwhile, the Nationalist 
Government of Hankow has ceased to Tang 
Sheng-chib still rules there as Military Governor, but Mr. 
Eugene Chen and Borodin have gone to Moscow. At 
the end of September the Nanking Government pr 
claimed Tang Sheng-chih as a counter-revolutionary and 
ordered a punitive expedition against him, So ar no 
lighting. ofimportanee has. taken place, 
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sir Austen Chamberlain also confirmed the reports that 
Chang Tso-lin’s troops have pushed the Shansi troops 
pack into their own province. Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian General, is, however, successfully attacking the 
Northerners in Honan. The Tientsin correspondent 
of the Times says that Feng’s record in Honan has 
shocked his friends and foes alike. Massacre and pillage 
have been widespread. The worst massacre was in 
August at Changtefu where nearly 1,000 non-combatants 
were killed in the streets. Possibly Feng is not responsible 
for the burning of missionary buildings, but it seems that 
there has been a general destruction of missionary 
roperty. It was not to be expected that Nationalists 
of the Sun Yat-sen tradition would allow themselves to 
be politically extinguished, and Sir Austen stated that a 
new independent Nationalist Government composed of 
Sun Yat-sen’s faction is being organized in Canton. A 
fresh anti-British boycott has been declared there, 
but so far it has been half-hearted and may be checked. 
* * * * 


The Commonwealth Government have decided to 
offer all their ships for sale without imposing on the 
buyer most of the original oncrous conditions. Thus 
it seems that the expensive experiment of State-managed 
ships will soon come to an end. The loss has been 
continuous and has lately become heavier. The United 
States, like the Commonwealth, has found it impossible 
to make State-owned shipping pay. We should like to 
know the figures of profit and loss for the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine. We suspect that this 
business is also a loser. 

* * * * 

Speaking to the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce on 
Tuesday, Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson said that 
though the reduction of armaments required to be 
trated with the utmost caution in Great Britain, he 
nevertheless held that however wicked, ambitious and 
ustable human nature might be, every man and woman 
ought energetically to support efforts to devise a more 
sensible way of composing international differences. 
No way could be worse than the futile methods upon 
which the nations had hitherto unsuccessfully relied. 
“That is the only conclusion I can reach,” he said, 
“after a military career covering exactly fifty years, 
and it is, at any rate, more in accordance with financial 
conditions than out-of-date platitudes about maintaining 
strong forces. If the futility of war were more insistently 
emphasized by political leaders the defence of the Empire 
would soon become a far easier and cheaper task than 
it is now.” 

* * * * 

Lord Rothermere, writing on the same subject in the 
Sunday Pictorial, estimated that Great Britain is spending 
{39,000,000 a year more on defence than before the 
War. “Think what might be done with that 
$39,000,000!” Lord Rothermere suggested that at 
another conference experts should be rigorously excluded. 
There is much more sense in this than some people might 
think. The late Lord Salisbury used to say that if you 
listened to the experts you would have to fortify the 
hoon against a possible attack from Mars. The truth is 
that nowadays great armaments do not ensure safety 
but only ensure ruin to those who use them. Meanwhile 
we note that the American Naval Supply Bill to be 
submitted to Congress will ask for an expenditure of 
£8,000,000 more than last year. The Times correspondent 
‘ays that this increase is apart from the proposed con- 
struction of 10,000-ton cruisers. 

* * . « 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill which came before 





the House of Commons for second reading on Wednesday 
notoriously does not correspond in important respects 
with the recommendations of the Blanesburgh Committee. 
There is some excuse for this, as the financial expectations 
on which the recommendations were based have not been 
realized. When the text of the Bill was issued we hoped 
that the Government would give an undertaking to make 
their truncated scheme fully correspond with the Blanes- 
burgh recommendations when the Unemployment Fund 
had reached the necessary point of recovery. That, 
at least, ought to be done. But the latest figures of the 
Fund show that the pace of recovery has been so satis- 
factory that many people feel that it would be reasonable 
to relieve both employers and employed of their excessive 
contributions even sooner. In six months the liability 
has been reduced by more than £2,000,000 and the 
October figures will show a still more rapid rate of decline, 
The present contributions are a heavy drag on industry. 
If the employers’ contribution were reduced to 6d., 
£4,000,000 a year would be saved in working costs; and 
it might well be that the impetus to trade would help the 
Fund as much as it is helped by the present high 
contributions, 
oo x + oa 

We greatly regret to record the death of Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, the famous archaeologist. To describe him as 
an archaeologist is to give him the title which he would 
perhaps have preferred, but he was also geographer, 
explorer and historian. No country but England produces 
men quite like Hogarth; he was intensely conscious and 
proud of being an Englishman, but he could study the 
minds of the strangest peoples with the sympathy of 
understanding. He was a “ good mixer.” To him the 
perils of exploration were a not undesirable incident, 
and he could take a humorous view of every mishap, 
though he never let his attention wander from the main 
objective, which was the enrichment of scholarship by 
discovery. His athletic habit made him capable of 
several feats of endurance. His travels in Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, Cyprus, Greece, Crete and Arabia are too 
numerous to mention. He became an ideal successor 
to Sir Arthur Evans as Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. In the War his creation of the Arab Bureau 
in Cairo was masterly. He had a quick eye for such 
peculiar talents as those of Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
and Miss Gertrude Bell, and placed them unerringly 
where they were wented. 

; * * * * 

The confusion and astonishment caused by the supple- 
mentary volume of Greville’s diaries, edited by Mr. 
P. W. Wilson, are due to the editor’s method of joining 
together what is old and what is new without saying 
which is which. The most amazing passage in the book 
is an entry which seems to make Greville say that Queen 
Victoria was afraid of being poisoned by Prince Albert 
and that Prince Albert was ‘quite capable” of doing it. 
It now turns eut that Greville was really writing about 
the Queen of Naples, the wife of the notorious Bomba. In 
a published explanation, Mr. Wilson says that the mistake 
was due to the slip of a copyist. He seizes the oppor- 
tunity to write a eulogy of the British Royal Family 
which is quite true, but would have come with more 
grace if the editing had not been so lax as to give pain. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003; on Wednesday week 100}; a yearago 99}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on Wednesday 
week 85]; a year ago 84]. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75}; on Wednesday week 75$; @ year 
ago 743. 
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Bolshevism After Ten Years 


. or Bolshevists are as safely as ever enthroned in 
the high places of oligarchs, but Bolshevism—if 
Bolshevism means Communism—is dead. On Monday 
ten years ago Lenin and his Bolshevists triumphed over 
the Menshevists, and this ideologue, who was redeemed 
from pure ruthlessness only by a humorous realism, 
immediately began to set up the Bolshevistic State 
of his visions. Kerensky had already fled. On 
Monday of this week the Russian proletariat in great 
demonstrations celebrated its tenth birthday. 

The demonstrations are said to have been very imposing 
and enthusiastic. If they were—and we have no reason 
to think that they were not—we are at once brought up 
against a strange paradox. Under Bolshevism, Russia 
has suffered famines which can fairly be compared with 
famines in India before relief was yet organized as 
it is now; she has suffered massacres and proscriptions 
of every kind; she has suffered from petty tyranny 
and spying to such an extent that no man—unless he 
has enough political backing to frighter. the rulers— 
dares allow himself a syllable of free speech; and she 
has suffered from low wages which were disgraceful 
under the Emperors, but are still more disgraceful now 
that we are told that Russia is the true home of humane 
political ideas. 

The quick and rather too easy explanation of the 
huge demonstrations in Russia is that they were ordered 
by authority and that the people did not dare to disobey. 
It is almost certain that this explanation, though it 
contains some truth, is inadequate. Whatever may be 
said about the political thoughts of the inscrutable 
peasants, the town workers in Russia have already made 
a habit of Bolshevist ideas; they see that there is no 
prospective alternative to Bolshevism and they therefore 
give an allegiance to the existing Government, which 
is at all events preferable to chaos. Again, propaganda 
about the nobility of Communism—though Communism 
never really existed—has been drummed into their ears 
for ten years, and the result is a sort of mass-suggestion. 
Probably most of those people in the towns who were 
not dispossessed of property by the revolution, in other 
words the majority, do believe that Bolshevism somehow 
or other, and in spite of the repeated disappointments, 
is going to redeem its promises some day. 

The Trotsky faction may form an Opposition 
it has done—and may denounce the ruling Stalin faction 
for yielding to base expediency; it may shout “ Back 
to the true doctrines of Marx and Lenin! Be loyal 
to the origins of the Revolution!” but these internal 
struggles do not indicate the downfall of the Bolshevists. 
One sort of Bolshevist or another will be in power so 
far as we can see ahead. The town-workers are securely 
in the grip of the Stalin group or the Trotsky group. 
As for the innumerable peasants, though they have an 
immense power of resistance they have no capacity 
whatever to rule. They are helpless before a superior 
intelligence or cunning. 

Bradlaugh, who combined much penctration with a lack 
of the imagination that is derived from sympathy, used 
to say that religions did not die but changed. So far 
as this is true of religions, it is also true of political 
philosophies. The quarrels of the Jacobins left one mark 
after another on the French Revolution and prepared 
the way for the much greater and decisive change of 
Thermidor. Lenin undoubtedly believed that power 
could be vested in the proletariat, and that as nobody 
who was not a proletarian ought to be allowed an inde- 
pendent existence there would actually be equality. 
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He took the first step towards this majestic and univer, 
equality by establishing a Dictatorship of the Proletayj , 
which was presumably to act as a kind of trust till 4 
wards of the Dictatorship were trained to exercise the 
rights. These poor wards in Chancery have had the 
heads in Chancery ever since. Nothing has count 
but the Dictatorship, which has never extended j 
borders. It is the most stable autocratic oligarchy , 
which modern history has any record. , 

Communism was decreed. But Communisn 
be created while the peasants were against it, and th 
peasants withstood it with the whole vast 


( ould hot 


we ight Ol 


their vis inertiae. In a way this was strange, as th 
Russian peasant was familiar with the idea of land held 
communally. What the peasant could not abide wa 
that he should grow crops merely to hand the profit 
over to the State. He was far too much in € wit 


the land which he had managed as he liked since th 
expropriation of the lordly owners. The peasants wou 
because they independently refused to budge. By their 
passive resistance they beat Communism. 

In the towns trade languished not so mu 
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State organizers. These organizers could get nothing 


but the poorest results from miserable workers whos 
normal lethargy was increased by the low  plivsiqn 
peculiar to the first years of the revolution. Wh 

Lenin saw that Communism in trade was fast going 
backwards instead of forwards he invented the Ney 
Economic Policy by which the Soviet leased out certain 
trades to private enterprise. Even under the N.E.P, 
production remains very low and Stalin would 

willingly resort to all sorts of devices to gain «a larg 

share of the world’s trade for Russia if most of lis tim 
were not taken up in quarrelling with Trotsk The 

is certainly enough energy in Russia, if only under t! 

scourge of necessity, for the country to go ahead if it were 
allowed to do so. In spite of all the deadening restrictions 
and incompetence there has been an appreciab! prove: 
ment during the last four years. 

The general result of ten years of experiment is that 
Communism is further from realization than ever, but th 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat is still in possession and 
seems likely to remain so. The belicf that the Russian 
Revolution had only to succeed for all other nations to 
follow suit has already passed into the category of wild 


half-forgotten dreams. Stalin is under no illusions about 
this, and the fashionable doctrine in Moscow to-day is 
not that the Capitalism of Europe is wilting, but that 
the Capitalistic Powers are conspiring to make a joint 
attack upon Russia. This, of course, is sheer nonsense, 
and Stalin must know that it is. 

It was perhaps natural for Russians to belicve that 
the atmosphere of almost universal revolution could be 
produced as easily as it was produced (or rather produced 


itself) in that annus mirabilis of revolution, 1548. 
However, they were wrong. The moral, in our judgment, 
* . . . . . ‘ uv 
is that Russia, instead of being driven back upon hiersell 


and forced into the position of a permanent Islimaclite, 
or compelled to make undesirable alliances wii! those 
who are indifferent to the maintenance of peace, should 
be brought whenever and wherever it may be possible 
into contact with the normal world. Her decision to 
send representatives to the Disarmament Confcrence 
at Geneva makes an opportunity for establishing better, 
because safer, relations. The Soviet has changed much 
already. It will change more, but it had better be helped 
to do so. 
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The English Cathedrals 


WHE Report of the Cathedrals Commission, which 
| was appointed by the Church Assembly, is extra- 
ordinarily bold, It deserves to be taken very seriously, 
and we hope that the main proposals for the upkeep 
and administration of the cathedrals will be adopted. 
The chief virtue of the Report is the emphasis laid upon 
the desirability of unification, whether in appeals for 
joney or in the administrative system. 

Since 1882 there have been four Commissions concerned 
with the cathedrals, and apart from the reorganization 
of finances there have not been many results. This 
new Report is one more justification of the Enabling 
Act. It is opportune, clear and practical. Independent 
appeals for repairing the fabric of cathedrals are invidious, 


n 


and when more than one is before the public at the same 
time the appeals tend to become mutually destructive. 
The appeals for St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey were cnormously successful, but what other 
cathedrals, even in dire need, could compete against 
them ? The Commission calculate, after careful inquiry, 
that within the next few years £500,000 will be necessary 
for repairs. It is hinted that this is a large sum, but 
for our part we are surprised at its moderation. An 
appeal for the cathedrals of England will never go 
uheeded. Everyone of them awakes an emotional 
rsponse, spiritual, historical or architectural, in all 
dueated persons who are closely or even loosely attached 
to England. It is well known that appeals in the past 
have been liberally answered by Americans. The real 
yeed is for a single control over a general fund. 

In postulating administrative unity the Commissioners 
propose a Permanent Cathedrals Commission. The 
eneral idea is to build up closer relations between 
the cathedrals and the dioceses of which they are the 
focus, and to reassert the significance of cathedrals as 
eitres of Jearning. The Commission could greatly 
hip, for though the picture of cathedral dignitaries 
nowadays as reposing in ease and comfort is quite false, 
itis obvious that deans and chapters have become rather 
too detached from the Episcopal organization of dioceses. 
Reform will hardly come unless it is watched over by an 
lielligence Department. 

The really controversial part of the Report is the 
loument drawn uj by the Sub-Commission which 
nquired into the congestion of monuments and memorials 
in Westminster Abbey. Here the controversy is likely 
tw be very acute. The Sub-Commission see no way of 
providing for more monuments and memorials in West- 


- Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) Bill, which will, 

it is hoped, soon pass as an agreed measure, 
warks a definite advance in British civilization. 
The Bill provides for the licensing of slaughtermen 
md for the use of modern humane instruments 
or stunning animals prior to slaughter, and it will 
tring Scottish practice more nearly into line than it is 
at present with that prevailing in Holland, Germany, 
Sweden and other advanced Continental countries. 
England will be even further behind Scotland in these 
Matters than she is already. 

Unfortunately, during the Committee debate, certain 
very material concessions had to be made to the opponents 
ofthe Bill: the operation of the latter will now be confined 
0 slaughterhouses and knackers’ yards, and pigs will 





minster Abbey except by new building, which would 
change, if it did not spoil, the appearance of the Abbey. 
It has been asked why new memorials should not be 
placed elsewhere—why there should not be a separate 
Hall of Fame, corresponding, for example, to the Panthéon 
in Paris. The Sub-Commission dismiss this as failing 
to satisfy spiritual feeling as to the proper place for 
monuments to departed great men. They would class 
a memorial in a Hall of Fame with the mere hanging of 
a picture in the National Portrait Gallery or with the 
inclusion of a Life in a Dictionary of National Biography. 
They also follow the Commission of 1890 in rejecting 
the proposal that a good many monuments of 
mediocrities which now cncumber the Abbey should 
be removed, 

They deal carefully with two proposals for fresh 
building. One is that there should be a new North 
Aisle on the grass space stretching from the North 
Transept to the West Front. The other is that a new 
building should be erected on the site between tho 
Chapter House and Old Palace Yard running parallel 
to Henry VII's Chapel, and consisting of an ambulatory 
round the Chapter House and a series of cloisters between 
it and Old Palace Yard. They strongly incline to this 
second proposal mainly on the ground that it would 
affect less than the other a very familiar view of the 
Abbey. We cannot help thinking that the popular 
dislike of any addition to the Abbey will be much stronger 
than the Sub-Commission supposes. It is true that 
such proposals are by no means new, but are, on the 
contrary, nearly forty years old. Past history, however, 
is forgotten and the public approaches such schemes as 
though they were new-fangled outrages. It may be 
said that “‘ uninformed ” opinion does not matter, but 
we think it does matter. National feeling should Se 
respected and it repays respect. 

Certainly the second proposal, which is preferred by 
the Sub-Commission, is much less open to objection 
than a new North Aisle. Low buildings would not 
ruin the general aspect of Henry VII. Chapel. All the 
same, the feeling against altering the Abbey in any 
way may be as potent and as well based as the feeling 
in favour of making the Abbey the one memorial place 
for the great. We should like to hear more discussion 
of such suggestions as that many of the present monu- 
ments could be removed to the triforium in the Abbey, 
or that Westminster Hall, now empty— gloriously empty, 
we must admit —might be used for memorials, 


The Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) Bill 


be exempted from its purview. The usual exemption 
for Jewish slaughterers was also introduced, though 
this concession will be less regretted than the others 
provided that the Board of Shechita presses forward 
with vigour and determination the adoption of humane 
casting machines. 

It is too late, however, to criticize these amendments : 
the Bill represents a compromise which its promoters 
and opponents have both agreed to accept, and the 
observance of the compact is as binding on one side as 
on the other. Any attempt to alter the Bill at the present 
stage would involve a breach of faith, and cannot be 
contemplated. The present article will, therefore, be 
confined to a few comments on the subject-matter which 
has actually been included in the Bill. 
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Of all butchery animals, probably sheep and lambs 
suffer most in the old-fashioned methods of slaughter, 
for they are often handed over to the younger and less 
experienced slaughtermen on account of their comparative 
docility, and as a rule no attempt is made to stun them, 
The commonest practice is to lay the sheep or lamb on 
a crutch or trestle, and to pass a knife through its throat 
from side to side. The slaughterman then breaks the 
animal’s neck, and, inserting his knife or finger into the 
wound, severs the spinal cord, thereby disconnecting the 
brain from the nervous system. The whole operation is 
performed very expeditiously by the best slaughtermen, 
but in the hands of mediocre men it is a cruel process. 

The officers of the City of London Corporation who 
reported on this matter in 1925 stated that “ the argument 
advanced in favour of not stunning sheep is that of 
business expediency. It is asserted, and _ probably 
correctly, that more sheep can be dressed in a given time 
without preliminary stunning.” Two of them reported 
against and one in favour of the compulsory stunning 
of sheep, but a calculation shows that the increased cost 
of production due to preliminary stunning would amount 
at most to about twopence a sheep, and we note with 
pleasure that the Scottish butchers have assented to 
the inclusion of sheep in the Bill. 


In this country cattle are usually stunned with a poll- 
axe, and an effective blow with this instrument is identical 
in its effect with a blow from a captive-bolt pistol or 
“humane killer”: in each case a bolt is driven into the 
upper brain, producing instant unconsciousness but leaving 
the medulla untouched so that effective bleeding is still 
practicable. The objection to the poll-axe is that mis- 
hits are far more frequent with it than with the pistol. 
There are butchers who claim, probably without 
exaggeration, that they have never mishit an animal 
with a poll-axe in their lives, but the average performance 
reaches a standard very much inferior to this. The City 
of London officers, whose report can be seen at the 
Guildhall, found that the number of blows required to 
stun 100 animals with the poll-axe was 250 in the case 
of bulls, 155 in the case of swine, and 125 in the case of 
cows and oxen, whereas the captive-bolt pistol could be 
made practically infallible. 

Allegations have been made that the use of humane 
killers impairs the meat by preventing it from being 
adequately bled. This has been quite disproved by the 
City of London report. The ollicers who made this 
report cxamined 1,445 shot animals, and they 
reported as follows: ‘“ We desire to state emphatically 
that no exception can be taken to the efficiency of the 
bleeding. The meat was sold in Smithfield Market, 
and no complaints were made or received.” The Ministry 
of Health recommends, for adoption by local authorities, 
a model by-law (98) enforcing the use of “ mechanically 
operated instruments,” and in the teeth of such over- 
whelming expert opinion the allegation that humane 
killing injures the meat must be regarded as an untenable 
superstition— provided always that the careases, whether 
shot or poll-axed, be bled promptly after stunning. 

The opposition to the introduction of modern methods 
of slaughter comes entirely from a certain section of the 
meat-traders. To that this conservatism is 
shared by all butchers would be to cast an undeserved 
aspersion on a body of men which includes many enlightened 
and progressive citizens. The progress which has been 
made with the Scottish Bill is attributable in no small 


suggest 


measure to the influence of such men as Bailie Brechin, 
who is perhaps the greatest of the Scottish meat-traders ; 
and amongst slaughtermen as well as master-butchers 


there are many who have adopted a humane and fair- 


minded attitude. Thus, the City of London » port, 
after mentioning that the slaughtermen at the abattoin 
had been given an opportunity to use the pistol, adgs. 
“They have done so willingly, and have EXpressey 
satisfaction with the results obtained.” 

Some of their fellow-tradesmen are less accessible t 
new ideas, however, and amongst the causes of th 
opposition which has been offered to the new method 
must be reckoned the following: (1) Some slaughterme, 
take the extraordinary view that the introduction of th 
pistol constitutes a reflection on their personal skill, 
as if a soldier were to say, “It is an insult to arm m 
with a rifle: you are casting aspersions on my proficienc 
in the use of the bow and arrow.” (2) When carease 
are not bled promptly after stunning, bad bleeding results 
whether pistol or poll-axe has been used. Thus, at the 
Birmingham demonstration in 1923 the following intervals 
were allowed to clapse between shooting and _ bleeding 
in the case of the bullocks (Nos. 1 to 5) which wer 
stunned by the humane killer: 115, 102, 182, 104, an 
70 seconds. In the case of the two bullocks (Nos, § 
and 9) stunned with the poll-axe the intervals between 
striking and bleeding were 66 and 44 seconds respectively, 
The unfairness of the test as regards the effect on the 
meat is obvious from these figures, but there is still q 
certain number of butchers who attach more weight to 





the results of this little propaganda demonstration than 
to the 1,445 observations made by the City of London 
officers. (3) During the War, when armourers wer 
working under difficulties, a number of defective humane 
killers were sold and these have damaged the reputation 
of the instruments. (4) When cartridges of the wrong 
strength are used in the bullet-firing type of pistol 
there is a possibility that the bullet will leave the animal's 
head. Certain accidents have occurred in this way, 
and although the number of such accidents is neyligibly 
small, they have created a panic from which even the 
captive-bolt pistol has suffered, although no accident 
can happen with this type of instrument. (5) Th 
saptive-bolt instruments need to be oiled after every 
twenty or thirty rounds, and to be kept in good condition 
like other firearms. It has been suggested that slaughter: 
men cannot reasonably be asked to 
responsibility of oiling and cleaning the pistols, but sue 
a suggestion casts a scrious aspersion on the intelligence 
of those who are employed in slaughtering. Only men 
of the best type ought to be employed for this important 
work, and such men will take a pride in keeping theit 
weapons in proper working condition. 


undertake the 


In conclusion, reference must be made to an appeal 
which was recently addressed to butchers by Professol 
Hobday, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
when presiding at a debate arranged by the University 
of London Animal Welfare Society, of which he is 
President. He suggested that the Meat Traders’ 
Association should not adopt a merely negative o! 
obstructive attitude, but should “ co-operate with the 
veterinary profession and with the humane Societies 
in solving the problems connected with the promotion 
of humane slaughtering.” That was wise advice and 
wisely given. When it has been carried into effect the 
public will regard the butcher, not as a_ brutalized 
reactionary, but as an enlightened citizen who relieves 
his fellows of some diflicult but necessary duties. 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses a 
asked to notify The Seecraror Office BEFORE MIDDAY O% 
MONDAY or rach WEEK. The previous address to which 
ihe paper has been sent and receipt number should bi quoted. 
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The Slum Problem—III. Cheltenham 


OHN EDMONDS is a carpenter with a wife and 
0 five children, working in Cheltenham. For 
goveral years he and his family have been living in 
half a house, consisting of a tiny kitchen with one bedroom. 
The wile was brought up on a farm, and both she and 
her husband are good gardeners. They are to be among 
the first tenants of the Homecroft Settlement, which 
sto be opened by Lord Beauchamp on November 19th: 

The Spectator has already taken a practical interest 
in this experiment, and our late Editor gave it a send 
off by offering in the issue dated July 11th, 1925, prizes 
to the first crofters. For various reasons it has been 
dificult for the pioneers to raise the necessary capital 
and to build, but the first ten houses are now almost 
ready for occupation. 

[ visited the settlement on the road leading to Ty 
bury this summer, and was much impressed by the 


W ke S- 


vot workmanship of the detached cottages, and by 
the many evidences of thought and care given to all 
the details of this scheme which will cnable ten men 
io ive on the- land and produce food for their families, 
and at the their usual 
occupations in Cheltenham. 

Let me now take the case of John Edmonds, an actual 


time draw wages from 


same 


individual, whose real name for obvious reasons is not 
ven. He and his wife have been longing for a bit 
of land on which to work, but the rent of the new houses 
is fixed at 16s. 3d., 
in regular employment. 
job, he can afford to sign the lease by which he becomes 
ahomecrofter. His family will shortly occupy a detached 
built of conerete slabs. and roofed with tiles. 
He will have 
downstairs a sitting-room fifteen feet by ten feet, a large 
kitchen with a cooking-stove, a white porcelain 
with drainer, On the 
vel there is a bathroom, a larder, and a covered way 
ading outside to the earth-closet and the 
Upstairs there are three bedrooms and a Jarge cupboard. 
The house seemed to me to be shrewdly planned by the 
architect, Mr. Heathcote, 


windows. 


a heavy liability except for those 
As John is in a good permanent 


cottage, 
The price was about £405 for cach house. 


sink 


shelves, and wash-boiler. same 


| 
le coal-store. 


and very cheerful, as in each 
room there are two In the garden there is 
wn Outhouse that provides accommodation for six pairs 


of rabbits, two stall-fed goats, a dozen hens, and a spare 


The Idea of 


{We agree for the most part with the following article, written 
by a lergyman of the Chureh of England, Next week, Father 
Thurston, S.J., will give the Roman Catholic view.—Ep. Spectator.] 


DEINCARNATION! There is subtle magic in the 

word. It piques the imagination, shedding the 
glamour of possible romance over one’s prosaic existence, 
and investing with a larger importance one’s commonplace 
self. Fancy ranges over the varied réles one may have 
filled in the drama of Wistfully, one wants 
itto be true! But the glitter does not prove the gold ; 
there is the acid test in reserve. 


history. 


Is any such test available here? I venture to suggest 
that there is, and that it may be thus applied: How far 
do the underlying principles implied by this theory 
tonform to the accepted present-day 
thought ? 


conclusions of 


Now. reincarnation (or metempsychosis), if I understand 
t aright, rests upon the formidable assumption that 
every human organism born into this world depends, 


or its status as such, upon being endowed from without 


The garden, two-fifths 
stocked with fruit trees and 
It is hoped that John and Mrs. Edmonds will 
be able to produce here plenty of food for their own 
their leisure lor those who 
have not his practical expericnee of farming and gardening, 


space to be used as a tool shed. 
of an acre in size, will be 
bushes. 


needs, working in time, 


there will be a “key man” on the estate who will help 


the tenants to make the best use of their gardens. 


Edmonds will pay a net weekly rent of 12s. 6d., but 
he will pay in addition a further 8s. 9d., or 16s. 3d. in 
all, in order to enable him to buy his croft. Under 
the agreement in twenty-five years’ time this substantial 
five-roomed house, with the outhouses and frechold 
Jand, so long as he has kept his covenants, and no 
matter how much the land may have risen in value, 
will become his own property. 

From the point of view of Cheltenhaim’s slums, the 
scheme, although still in its carly stages, will assist 
ten families. Cheltenham suffers from the existence of a 


two hundred 
of which have already been condemned by the Town 
Council. Whole 
Cheltenham, and paying from 12s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. a week. 
The 


houses have been pulled down in one bad strect, 


number of houses unfit for habitation, some 


families are living in one room in 
and old 


and 


Town Council are doing what they can, 
good ones erected in their place. 
The Cheltenham Homecroft Settlement 


who are most deserving, for the tenants have 


helps those 
all to be 
men who are receiving a permanent about 
£3 a week. 
face the 16s. 3d. a week rent, plus rates, in the expectation 
that they can produce part of their family food from 
I am told that the first ten familics have 
number of 


wage of 


They have to consider whether they can 


their crofts. 
been selected with great care from a large 
applicants, and that it is hoped to extend the settlement, 
as experience is gained and the necessary capital is 
forthcoming. Among those who have invested 
in the Association, which is a Public Utility Society 
with limited dividends, are Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
James Agg Gardner, M.P. It is admittedly an experi- 


ment, and Cheltenham’s pioneer effort will be watched 


money 


with interest to see if the human clement—the crofters— 
make it a success to be imitated clsewhere. 


B.S. Towxror, 


Reincarnation 


at some definite moment in its history with a “ ready- 
made ”’ further, that 
this réle may be filled by some discarnated spirit, very 


psychical entity or * soul,” and, 
much as a clock might be transferred to a new case. 
That is to say, as reincarnationists we should be committed 
to the (now discredited) view that the body is simply 
the “ receptacle” for a soul, as the case is the receptacte 
for the clock. 

Here, obviously, we are plunged into the mystery 
of Life itself. What has Biology, the Science of Life, 
to tell us? Broadly, this: Mach of us dates individual 
existence from a microscopic germ-cell, which is the 
converging point of separate life-streams originating tn 
a remote past, 

In this cell, from the moment of derivation from the 
the individual-to-be—** body 
was implicit. the 
by its ancestry, and drawing 


parent elements, entire 
and soul” 
lines prescribed for it 


always for growth on its cnvironment while retaining 


Developing on definite 
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its identity throughout, the germ-cell grew to rational 
self-consciousness as an organic whole. 

That is to say, a human organism does not arise 
as a “corpus” awaiting an “ego.” It originates in 
its entirety from the germ-cell; it begins its career 
as a unity; and from germ-cell to adult it is one and the 
same. 

How and at what point, then, in that unbroken line 
of its history could such a wholly new and revolutionary 
factor as an alien personality have entered the organism 
from without, the true “ego” being already in possession ? 
How, in fact, is the reincarnation of a previously existing 
“ego” imaginable except on the assumption that a body 
were created or assembled de novo to receive it ? 

But the matter, so far from being a merely biological 
one, touches the very notion of personality itself—faces 
us, in fact, with the metaphysical mystery of personal 
identity involved in the apparent truism “‘ I am myself 
and nobody else,” with its tremendous implication that 
every self-conscious being stands alone, confronting all 
other existence across that immeasurable gulf which 
divides percipient subject from object perceived. 

Now, what is this personality, this “‘ ego,” this thing 
I am, which (for me) stamps all else with the quality 
of “otherness,” and makes me (willy nilly) the centre of 
my world, so that I can scarce conceive of its existence 
without myself ? 

What is it that survives the periodic renewal of the 
particles composing my body? Whatever else it may 
be, it is at any rate some centre or nucleus of self- 
consciousness, some integrating and unifying entity 
in virtue of which “ I ’’—the supra-bodily, transcendental, 
real “I”’—am not merely a diverse and complicated 
bundle of sensations, thoughts, and desires, but a 
psychologically indivisible unit. 

So strongly do I hold this view that I cannot admit 
so-called dissociation of (or dual) personality to be 


more than dissociation of strata of memories and 
experiences within the one basically intact being. 


Indeed, so firmly am I convinced of my essential oneness 
that, if every single characteristic of an ancestor had 
descended to me, together with every particle of his body, 
I hold that I should be entirely distinct from him; 
I should be—myself. In other words, I, whosoever I may 
be, am so very much myself that I am unique ; however 
many generations have preceeded or will follow me, 
“IT” could never have occurred before, and can never 
occur again. 

The inevitable inference is that my present earth-life 
is my first—and my last. 

Yet in spite of all this, I have lived before. Pre- 
existence—not personal pre-existence or previous incarna- 
tion—is a thought which I cannot evade. For, not only 
am I, as a human being, heir to a vital principle preserved 
(by means of the undying germ-plasm) and handed 
down in continuous succession from the dawn of humanity, 
but my life stretches back into a remote past which 
antedates matter itself. 

It were idle to-day to maintain that the first living 
cell was but a chance collocation of chemical elements. 
Before its advent there existed, as a perpetual overflow 
from the Divine Fountain-head, Life itself, diffused, 
homogeneous, and impersonal, awaiting incarnation ; 
ready to be “ condensed ” by impact on matter, and thus 
<o make it the vehicle for propagating finite (and 
eventually personal) beings. 

I, then, have lived before, like every other creature, 
from an amoeba to a Shakespeare, that has ever tenanted 
the earth, on the broad bosom of that mighty life-stream 
which irrigates all existence. 

As to my individual self, I am content to believe 


J 
that it came into being some few decades ago. Py 
however attractive the cycle-view of existence, how much 
grander the conception (unfolded by the genius 4 
Bergson) of life as an irresistible surge and progression, 
thrusting its way forward with gathering force jy , 
Universe where “no repetitions are possible” and they 
is no turning back ! 

If such be our Universe, it is one in which reincarnatioy 
is unthinkable. Then, of the millions who have gone 
before us, not one may re-enter the range of those physica) 
conditions through which “ selfhood” was attained; 
all are departed to be refashioned upon a higher play 
than this; nor shall we, their successors, “ pass this w 
again.” 

The most concrete and durable fact of existence js 
self-conscious personality. The Hand of Design has led 
us from remote impersonal beginnings to its achievement, 
and Destiny is writ large upon it by the same Hand; 
but an interminable cycle of earth-lives leaves scant 
space for an element which I hold inseparable from tha 
Destiny—viz., that we should be essentially and 
increasingly ourselves, C. J. Reynoxps, 


ay 


Northern France Revisited 


OULOGNE, Samer, Montreuil—our car, of English 
make, but battered by war service, driven by a 
British soldier, who had married a French wife and 
settled in France, entered Haig’s headquarters, the pic 
turesque little town which seemed to me faintly reminis. 
cent for a moment of Carcassonne. In the war years, 
for a time at least, Montreuil was a Mecca, a Mongolian 
Urga for mystery and secrecy. ‘ Montreuil-sur-Mer” 
they still call it, in memory of days when “ sur-Mer” 
was more than name. Near the now peaceful chateau, 
women bend over their labour in the fields, behind 
hedges bright with wild flowers and buzzing with autumn 
insects. At Hesdin we see the billet-boards still on gates 
and walls, and here and there “ Cellar for 6,” “ Cellar 
for 8” painted up. But the troops have marched away, 
many beyond trumpet-call. Beyond Doullens is a wood, 
and beside a clearing there we halt for luncheon. We 
are not in the fighting-line yet, though drawing near it. 
Just by the front wheels of the car something is lying 
in the road-—the tin-hat of some British soldier, battered; 
with rain in it; lying all these years upon the high road. 
In the clearing are felled trees to serve as tables and seats; 
on some are carved the names of our men. And in the 
woods are pitiful relics, here and there among the under 
growth. 

There was a sign-post on our way near Hesdin pointing 
to Crécy. Perhaps, once, English and French arrows lay 
rotting on this highway. 

Soon, for mile after mile, are trees splintered and 
shattered by shell-fire ; mere stumps many of them, and 
often we pass gaps where noble trees once stood. But 
young trees are springing up between the old ; innumet- 
able, fresh and vigorous ; reinforcements joining battle 
with destruction and time ; so that in the wind they seem 
to whisper, “See; there is no loss, but gain.” 

Beaumont-Hamel. There is the Newfoundland 
Memorial, the colossal caribou, that ‘“ Grand Cerf” 
which has given names to inns for miles around. The 
trenches lie undisturbed; we zigzag along the duck- 
boards, and here are grim reminders on every side 0 
fierce fighting, nothing altered from the time when wat 
ended; helmets where they fell, many pierced with 
shrapnel; rifles rusty and with mouldering stocks; 4 
rusty machine gun; rusty bayonets, mouldering packs, 
water-bottles, mess-tins— just where they fell. Barbed 
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Lire, tangled and twisted, makes us pick our way with 
Fob gare. From the higher ground we sce the fields like a 
’ Much F gea, crested and troughed as the shells left them. Where 
ius of St. Helen’s Tower stands were the Ulsters. Over yonder 
€ssion, Fyere the Scottish troops. And there—and there—the 


— 


+ in aff Germans. 
| thee} On the way to Arras a dead tree stands, with the irons 
till in it which led to the observation post among the 
nation f foliage. In the fields peasants are at work; corn hides 
> gone} yan’s deadlier handiwork, though in one place they are 
hysical f gill bringing out bodies, and along the edge of the road 
ained; § shell-cases are piled up which have just been dug out of 
plane § the earth. Here and there vast craters tell their tale. 
is way f But near Arras there has been much rebuilding. The 
station, shattered in the War (when every train was a 
nee is § target), has risen in duplicate of its old self. Busy shops, 
as led § jotels, cafés are everywhere, so that only now and then 
"ment, § one passes a huddle of stones, bricks, exposed dwelling- 
and; B yoms, reminding one of a hell that seemed eternal, 
scant § The cathedral is in partial ruin, and grass grows on its 
n that FF stones. 

and § At La Targette we see the long line of Vimy Ridge on 
LDS, the horizon, with its terrible memories ; peaceful now in 
summer sunshine. In the foreground is a German 
cemetery with its forest of small black crosses ; innumer- 
able crosses, covering an army. In these quiet fields, 
friends and foes are comrades in the equal peace of death. 
nglish We go through a dairy, through a farmstead, into a 
by a garden; here is the entrance to the great Canadian dug- 
and wit, to be explored by candle-light. This maze of passages 
© ple: B ind caverns cut deep in the soft stone took two strenuous 
— years to make. Our British dug-outs were less luxurious 
years, & than the German, with their concrete, electric light, and 


rm: dlarums for surprise, and supplies of good books from army 
” * 
Mer 





libraries—in one German dug-out, to my knowledge, a 


Mer" handsome edition of Chinese fairy-tales was found where 
teall, ithad been flung down when a grimmer tale was in the 
chind telling. But here a thousand men could shelter and 
tun reuperate in comparative comfort. Arrows mark diree- 


mates ‘ . 
gates Bins; this passage to Arras, three hours away 


’ 


“ellat Binder the stricken carth; that tunnel to Vimy Ridge. 
Ways Hive see the graffiti on the walls, a name, a regimental 
rood, badge beautifully carved, a humorous sketch of a 

We wldier seated on a shell and having breakfast, labelled 
ar &. “Ham and eggs”! There is a blackened fireplace round 
lying F vhich men clustered ; adark little prison for the refractory 
a inthe bowels of the earth. Then up the worn steps again 
road, 


to the sunlit garden. 
ats} # On to Bethune—and on our right the colossal slag- 


a the heaps of Lens, where French peasants under the threat 
nder Bi fixed bayonets toiled like Pharaoh’s Israelites. A 
; train-load of coal-miners passes us at a level crossing, 
—_ and the grimed faces are smiling and joyous because 
s lay wrk is done. But peasants are still in the cornfields, 
and girls look up from milking their cattle, and there is 
an’ Frork still afoot in holdings where Nissen huts have 
-— ken turned to other uses. In one ficld a tall tower, 
wm ‘ated at the top, but seemingly of Tudor brickwork, 
a tands like a lighthouse in a green sea. The Ficld of the 
Rin (loth of Gold! I am told that the solitary tower is a 
; wvival of that pageant where the Salamander and our 
I; Standard flew in a treacherous cousinship. It may 
land ff Pris. 
orf’ Be though Henry was careful to carry back in his ships 
The We painted and gilded pavilions which made the glory 
if the Field. 
juck- Pave; <r ail -ars—all ae id idee 
a ageants, empires, wars—all pass, and here are the 
as od crops growing, and the new trees springing to 
with tention where the old once stood, and new homes being 
ie : lade, and the implements of war being turned to farm 
wf. and domestic uses, and eternal hope on human faces and 
ebed i human hearts. ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 








The Brave Men of Eyam 


( N the last Sunday in August the inhabitants of the 

Derbyshire Peak region flock towards the little 
village of Eyam, If you ask them the cause of all this 
commotion you will be told Eyam is keeping its annual 
Plague Sunday celebrations to remind Derbyshire of 
the Brave Men. 

The mounds, spangled with hare-bells and scabious, 
are silent and keep their secret, as in that awful summer 
when Eyam was wrestling with death, for the plague 
that decimated London in 1665 reached this lonely 
Derbyshire village at the same time. Rumours of the 
horrors in London must have reached even to Eyam. The 
scourge was known to begin with what resembled a 
feverish cold, and was followed by swellings in breast 
and groin, which were fatal unless they could be brought 
to a head and made to discharge. No one could have 
dreamt that Eyam was in danger. However, in the 
autumn of 1665 a parcel had chanced to reach Eyam 
from London, addressed to a cottage, still called the 
Plague House, which stands in the village street between 
the church and the hall. Packets from town were 
rare: there must have been a ripple of excitement 
and pleasant expectation in the little, low-roomed house 
when the parcel was opened and the family could study 
the latest fashions of the gay world. Who sent the 
clothes? No one knows. Perhaps a servant whose 
employer had died of the plague. Possibly they had been 
taken from a house Icft ownerless, the door unlatched, 
its contents at the merey of any chance passer-by. The 
clothes were as the fatal gift sent by Medea to the Queen, 
and those who handled them died. 

The Rector knew what the symptoms portended, 
and he immediately sent his two young children away, 
but Mistress Monpesson stayed by her husband's side. 
According to the parish register—which is said to be 
a copy—there were a few other deaths from the plague, 
and then, apparently, the autumnal chill that sets 
in carly in the Peak land stopped its progress. Hows 
ever, when the violets and primroses were fading, and 
Mistress Monpesson’s apple trees were bursting into 
blossom in the walled-in garden, and she began to count 
on her babes’ speedy return, news reached the Rector 
that other members of his small flock of four hundred 
folk had been taken with ominous shiverings. Panic 
seized on the villagers, but the Rector did not lose his 
head. He shut up the church lest it should prove a 
source of contagion, gathered together all the heads of 
families, chiclly small farmers and their labourers, and 
addressed them, possibly in the field below the old Hall, 
which during the ensuing summer became the burying- 
ground, and told them what he believed to be his duty 
and theirs. Probably he said to his beloved friends and 
parishioners that as it had pleased Almighty God to 
permit this awful visitation, they were to endure His will 
with courage and resignation. He must have appealed 
to the heroism latent in a race nurtured in lonely dales 
and hill-country. He told them that if they scattered 
some of them would in truth escape, but the plague 
would spread, If all would promise to remain and fight 
the foe within the parish boundaries he, for his part, 
would sce that provisions and all else they needed reached 
them. Appeals to self-sacrifice meet what is finest in 
human nature. There scems to have been no dissentient 


voice, nor anyone who went back on his promise among 
the Brave Men of Eyam. 

As summer wore to its close the population of four 
hundred fell to one hundred and twenty, and Mistress 
Monpesson was among those who died of the plague, 
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We may still see the low-roofed deep-silled parlour where _ especially in the “* Garden of Eden,” there are suggestigy, 
she sewed, and the kitchen where she made her preserves, lewd people: “ Surprised” combines leering with mer, 
and the bedroom where she died. Below her room is the poh there 1s no mistaking that Mr. Roberts does, with id 
. . distortions, ge > max ‘xpressiveness: ; ; 

little study where the Rector sat and wrote of her death ase nyt pg a soc apie ly | oe in th 
to his friends. Numerous letters gave the Rector an outlet © I Freon ee See Ce, Gears & 
‘ ‘ his ] Rnd 1 strai Life reaches something like the quality of old stained glass, 'y 
to his pent-up emotions, his loneliness, and strain. Mile canvas has in its way a beauty just as indisputable as Rey 

had become a nightmare, and when he came home, picture of massed umbrellas (in the Tate), and it has: ppan 


worn out in body and mind, he was greeted by a silent dramatic element as well. Jeague o 
garden, an empty parlour. No wonder. that he wrote It is worth while to go from the Leicester Square show J a 
gith han 


letters, long, and to our standards rather verbose. One the Lefevre Galleries in King Street, to see how an earls 
would like to know how he dealt with the thorny question @rtist_ achieved expressiveness without distortion. Daun \uiosi 
of the disinfection of correspondence. History does not ** little seen in this country, and here are nearly a score jas beet 


help us, but no cases of plague resulted from his Ictters. things by him. In the tiny “ Les Buveurs ” he gets as mujgjrotk, 
energy as Mr. Roberts, and without such emphasis, jf yestrictio 


The Rector had his hands too full to permit of undue again, in a quicter way, the study of a woman, herself heayjft week OF $ 
brooding on his personal griefs. His familiar figure in  Joaded. helping a small over-burdened siti up the steps fade Leng 
cassock, wig, and bands—probably the worse for wear, a washing place, says its say gently, but touchingls » Daumie'fl ventive | 
and needing a woman’s fingers—was seen everywhere colour is dingy and unattractive. But “ Téte d’Hommet article ¥ 
in the village ; on him fell the combined duties of priest, in pen and ink, shows a choleric colonel about to exploylh the Leas 
as well as if he were an apoplectic red ; and in the “roup off children, 


sister of mercy, and grave-digger. 
lawyers (** Les Avocats ”) a dozen heads are fully characterizejff than can 


As one strolls through the village on a sunny evening, : ‘ hapa ' 
P ; —at leas P pt : “ALICE ; out colou ’ | 
and sees the shoe-factory hands and labourers going at Jeast for purposes of caricature with r colour, For fi 

. *- . . . EMO: 
homewards in groups, and visitors going and coming in 
their cars, it is difficult to realize the agony of the 1666 . 

"Ss let os . F , TOY : P ‘oy. well as 
summer days. _Yet some of the horror of that far-off ( orrespondence ‘satan 
time must lurk in the little study, with its window looking tthe wi 

ei , . : A Lerrer From Buenos Aires. eti 
on to the walled garden, and above all, in the fatal field, [06 the'Rditer of he Beuceatca.) ofan At 
when August brings round the day called the Plague Sim,—Buems Aires to-day is living in the glare of unui" 
Sunday, and a short and solemn little service is held in publicity. She has been importing gold, and gold in am | ™™"* 


Grey, Berving t 
women < 


the burial ground where the martyrs lie, called still by quantities; and nations, like individuals, are peculiay§ 


Derbyshire folk the brave men of Eyam. susceptible to the magnetic attraction which the precio ™™ * 
L. C. SrrREATIEILD. metal always seems to exercise. Art may fail to win recog. —— 

nition; weaith, never. To the lay mind the reason { merely t 

shipping this gold at a financial loss is anything b—™*™ 

Att clear, but the resultant loss, as far as the Government i and to : 

, concerned, might justifiably be budgeted to “ propaganny™™ 5 

[Lonpon Artists 4ND Honoré Davumier] abroad.” make th 

For those who like that sort of thing—the sort of thing that This month sees the close of an exceptionally good musi ‘Tar I 
Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. Duncan Grant, and more — season, which, for Buenos Aires, is saying much. At t It was 
particularly Mr. William Roberts, stand for—there is much Colon several new operas have been shown, one or two f of ight 
to enchant them at the Leicester Galleries ; for those who do _ the first time, and such novelties as Stravinsky's El Rui tr lit 
not, there is much to exasperate. Yet, even leaning to the the Resurrection of Franco Alfano, Chrisantheme, Becthoyer ook * 
latter side, one has to admit the ability of the e painters, Fidelio (in which Eva Turner, the English soprano, took t! “eng 
and the force which several of them get into their work. name part), J Quatre Rusteghi by E. Wolf-Ferrari, as wllffy | 
Before a landscape like Miss Vanessa Bell's ** The Pink House“? = as Humperdinck’s fairy story of Hansel and Gr hte a . 
one says to oneself * It’s alive.’ Perhaps one even says that included in the répertoire. saa , 
before her pictures of red-hot pokers and spikey artichoke Travellers who return to Buenos Aires after a lenstliy = - 
flowers : these are the kind of blossoms which lend themselves absence cannot but be impressed by the rapid strides mad “te 
best to this kind of treatment. Yet the composition is in the development of the city in recent vears. Large blocks : tr 
achieved by making the artichoke heads lop over—as of course — of six-iloor flats, offices, palatial bank buildings, are steadi : a 
they do when cut—and lose the stiff erectness that is their springing up, dwarfing to insignificance the smal!l two-stor eh 
character. Nobody will quarrel with Mr. Roger Fry's painting buildings common to Buenos Aires twenty or thirty year deted tl 
of buildings: ‘“Cany” and “St. Jaques at Dieppe” are ago. The completion of the Diagonal—-a_ wid ue ' 
strong in handling and dignified ; but when Mr. Fry paints running diagonally through one of the most importavt areas vida 


landscapes, he secs the world fluffy : in his ** Game of Bowls” in the centre—will still further change the face of the city EPaer I 
the scorched hills of the background are full of woolly stones. and enhance its beauty, apart from affording som rele The 7 


Mr. F. J. Porter, in his “* House at Cagnes,” suggests the to the enormous flow of strect traflic which congesis the pyr f. 
garishness of southern sunlight, as if he disliked it. But principal thoroughfares at certain hours, Part II 
this same artist has a nude in which the suppleness and the Politics, as always, claim a large amount of public attcniion, § yoman 


weight of a mulatto girl’s golden-brown body is beautifully the engrossing topic of the hour being the forthcoming Byyes gJ 
rendered. It is a masterly piece of execution, such as artists Presidential elections. Several political clements wil! be Bom th 
have in all times striven to accomplish, and such as most of represented in the struggle, but only two parties really Buemons 
these artists, no doubt for some good reason, seek to avoid. count: the ‘* Personalistas,’ who comprise the supporter® Bexistenc 
If Mr. Duncan Grant puts a head and face like that of a of Dr. Irigoyen, the ex-President, and the *Anti-personaiistas,’ Fameg 
battered doll on the figure in his ** Mother and Child,” it is headed by Dr. Alvear. Election results mean so much to Biihe coy, 
assuredly not because he could not do otherwise. However, -the politicos that feeling will assuredly run very high Bhoth m 
he docs not follow the example of another artist and show as the momentous time draws near, and the sober busines fi bond 
us what he can do when he chooses in the way of simple elements adopt a policy of * marking time” until the Funder ¢ 


expressive representation. position is more clearly defined. girls be 
Mr. Roberts, who ean manifestly do what he likes with Argentina to-day, looked at from the viewpoint of natural Bengace; 


brush and pencil, chooses to treat people’s bodies as sugges- resources, is one of the favoured nations of the earth. She girls im: 
tions to transform or deform at will. In general, it pleases has just completed one of the biggest export years in het J enter jp 
him to see their legs as stove pipes, tubes more or less jointed history ; imports have been comparatively low; slic CaP Byill he 
in the middle. The man in * Newspapers” has fore-arms borrow money with the utmost ease; and if the national prisone: 
and hands of roughly hewn wood. In the picture of Trafalgar expenditure were kept within bounds of a reasonable revenve Bpusines 


Square, the pigeons are wooden or leaden suggestions of her future would be assured.-I am, Sir, &e., from eo 
pigeons, the people comic suggestions of people. Elsewhere, Your Buenos Aires CorRRESPONDI Ni perhaps 
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The League of Nations 
Work for the World’s Moral Health 


tpane Edith Lyttelton has been British Delegate -Substitute at the 
Jeague of Nations Assembly in 1923, 1926 and 1927, and in those 
: x British representative on the Assembly Commission dealing 


years was 
ehate } 
alo | 


with human 





Marian que stions, 


ALMOST without being aware of it. the Council of the League 
jas been led into delegating various kinds of social service 
york, such as child welfare, refugee settlements, opium 
restriction. traflic in women and children, to expert bodies. A 
week orso ago Major Walter Elliot wrote in the Spectator about 
the League’s Health Organization and all the wonderful pre- 
yentive work it is doing throughout the world. This week's 
article will deal with one only of the humanitarian efforts of 
the League, the campaign against the traffic in women and 
children, for there is a great deal more to be said about it 
than can be got into the compass of a page. 

For four years an advisory committee has sat in Geneva, 
trving to devise the best means to suppress the traffic in 
women and children-—a traflie degrading to its promoters as 
yell as its victims. a blot on civilization, a menace —as can 
be demonstrated-—-to the health, the stability, the spirituality 
ofthe whole human race. It is due to the vision and initiative 
ofan American woman. Miss Grace Abbott, head of the Child 
labour Bureau in Washington, that finally the Council 
nominated a Commission to make an expert inquiry in the 
countries where the traflic was supposed to exist. Some 
money was forthcoming from the Bureau of Social Hygiene in 
America, and the experts set to work. They were not content 
nerely to go to various Governments and voluntary organiza- 
tions and collect statistics, but were determined to investigate 
and to see for themselves, where it existed, if it did exist; 
how great the evil was; collect such information as would 
make the task of suppressing it possible in the future. 


“Ta: Derrus or THE UNbDERWORLD.” 

It was no easy matter, and if it had not been for the service 
of eight or ten courageous and devoted men and women, who 
quite literally teok their lives in their hands, the information 
which is now published in Part I. of their Report could never 
have been collected and arranged. For their methods were 
daring and original. Realizing that it was only by plunging 
into the depths of the underworld, by living the life of the 
cass they wished to surpri-e at work—namely, the actual 
taflickers in Women - some of these investigators disguised 
themselves as Soutencurs, and were thus passed from centre 
ty centre. each time managing to come into contact with the 
tal professional purveyor, learning to know his and her 
nethods. the conditions which helped and those which hin- 
dered the trade, the ramifications of evil suggestion, the age 
and nationality of the victims, the danger zones, and so on, 


Part IT. or rum Rurorv. 

The results of these investigations have been embodied in 
Part I. of the Report of the Special Body of Experts, and in 
Part If., which will shortly be published. Every man and 
woman who cares about the moral health of the young of both 
exes should study this document. There is no getting away 
fom the facts ; the traflic exists, and the evidence not only 
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demonstrates this, but at the same time accounts for its 
existence. For it reveals such terrible conditions and so 
‘hameful a life that, by a natural gravitation, girls foreign to 
the country concerned tend to become the victims ; they are 
both more easily trapped and procured and more easily kept 
in bondage. Many of these wretched victims, girls conveyed 
under the impression that they are married to the Soutencurs, 
tils betrayed by false or impossible theatre and cabaret 
figagements which leave them stranded in a foreign country, 
tirls inveigled by the offer of genuine work, prostitutes who 
titer into contracts quite unaware of the kind of service which 
will be demanded of them —these literally become slaves and 
Prisoners. The most sinister part of the whole horrible 
business is not only that ordinary prostitution is recruited 
from country to country, not only that a certain percentage— 
hthaps about 30 per cent.—are young girls and “ frightened 


, 


and bewildered children’? who have been kidnapped in 
various ways, but that prostitutes and innocent alike are the 
prey of an organized system of the worst forms of abnormal 
vice, infinitely more degrading than ordinary prostitution. 
Nothing is so disturbing to an easy shrugging of the shoulders 
attitude—unfortunately very common when sex subjects are 
discussed—as some of the comments, made by Soutencurs and 
Madames under the impression that they are talking with 
colleagues, embodied by the investigators in this Report. 
Says one Souteneur, speaking of a girl who would not practise 
perversion : ** She couldn't make a living; I had to send her 
back. If she had done as I had told her she would have had 
enough money to retire to-day.” And a Madame offered a 
new girl says: ‘ If she does not practise perversion I do not 
want her.” 

ORGANIZED DEGRADATION, 

I quote these remarks because it is necessary to make people 
understand that the traffic is not merely concerned with 
moving prostitutes or potential prostitutes about. I have 
heard that people say, ** Well, if something like 70 per cent. 
are already prostitutes before they get caught, the evil of the 
traffic as traffic does not seem very serious.’ But it must 
be realized that the situation is intensely serious, for the 
traffic has become an agency for the most highly organized 
system of degradation the world has ever seen. 

It is all a question of money. More money can be made for 
the traflickers by girls expert in perversion, and out of men 
whose morbid cravings have been stimulated and sometimes 
created. Hence the attack by suggestive performances, by 
obscene publications, by indecent exhibitions, by drink, by 
dope. And all for what purpose ? Nothing in the world but 
money, made by the people who profit by the obsession and 
degradation which they themselves have helped to produce. 
The demand is stimulated for the supply which they can 
provide. Much more money can be made in this way than 
by satisfying the common sensuality of clients. 

SoctaL PARAsITEs. 

In the same way the investigators did not find a central 
organization for kidnapping women and girls, but to quote the 
Report: ‘ As there is said to be * honour among thieves, so 
these conspirators play into each other's hands when it suits 
them to do so; but, in spite of a world-wide cameraderie 
(which incidentally served well the purposes of the investiga- 
tors), there would appear to be no organized international 
group. ... These pests of society are real parasites who 
live on the body as well as on the soul of their host.” 

There has never been a more sinister and organized atlack on 
the very soul of man than this one of the traffic, not merely 
in women and children but traffic in the weaknesses, abnor- 
malities, morbidities, which can be stimulated in human 
nature. 

Tur Question or Licensep Hovses. 

The penalties on Soutencurs and Madames and the whole 
race of traffickers generally should be made more severe than 
they are. The Report traces quite clearly the connexion 
between the traffic and licensed houses: where these have 
been abolished the traflic slackens. The Report states that 
State regulation has been abolished in Czecho-Slovakia, in 
Latvia, in Poland, in the Netherlands, in Cuba, in Belgium. 
This year at Geneva the delegates for Germany and Hungary 
and Austria stated that licensed houses were already, or were 
about to be, abolished ; and Japan announced that in certain 
provinces they were already suppressed. In Great Britain 
and the Dominions of the British Empire and the United 
States of America they are not tolerated. 

These facts are heartening, but there is still a great revolution 
to be effected in legislative and administrative practice. 
Without the help of the League of Nations the problem can 
never be effectively tackled, for International co-operation is 
a necessity. 

Epririm Lyrreron. 
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Country Life 


C.P.R.E. Procress. 

Real progress of the right sort has been made by the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. One may say that 
4he movement begins to take on an historic guise. The ideals 
ean, of course, only be realized by aid of the local councils— 
Rural District and County Councils—but as in the most 
feudal of days the landowners have given a lead ; and their 
action gives promise of great things. Not one but many 
have recently agreed to schedule beautiful bits of their land 
as areas to be kept virgin of buildings, if it may be, 
in perpetuity. “Schedule” in this regard has a strictly 
technical meaning. Wherever a town or rural planning scheme 
has been adopted by a local council, the area may be * zoned,” 
and particular districts scheduled for definite uses—or beauties. 
Once formally scheduled in this way under the scheme the 
land may be considered safe from the desecration of the jerry 
builder or advertiser, or other enemy of rural charms. Now 
the various landowners, some with historic names, who have 
offered to schedule precious pieces of land, whether on the 
banks of the Thames or along great high roads, do this for the 
sake of preservation of the landscape. They have no ultcrior 
aim. But the act may entail certain benefits. As things are, 
tax-gathercrs, especially those concerned with death duties 
and surtax, may and do put quite imaginary prices on land, 
on the excuse that it has a building value. Land properly 
scheduled as agricultural is adequately fenced against this 
insidious and unfair imposition. 

* * * * 

Much is likely to be heard in the near future about a number 
of successes already to the credit of the C.P.R.E., which 
represents over a score of the societies founded for the preser- 
vation of this and that British treasure. Of these in good 
time. Here and now I would refer only to a minor point or 
two. Everyone who travels by road knows with what fantastic 
and horrible speed the habit of “ ribbon development ”’ has 
proceeded. Villages and towns are indefinitely extended by 
fringes of shacks, bungalows, and small houses along the main 
road. The vicious practice is more than ugly. It is insanitary 
and uneconomic ; and it is inconvenient in details that one 
would not have anticipated. In one county, perhaps in others 
too, the local authority has recently been forced to provide 
costly transport for the children, because so many are more 
than a convenient walking distance from the village school ; 
and the children must walk along a dangerous route. In 
this crowded county we have been forced to the same form of 
expense as the education authorities in the scattered home- 
steads of Australia. 

x * * * 

A curious difficulty is now confronting the town-planners 
in the newly industrial districts of Kent. <A delightfully 
designed mining town, begun two years ago in the neighbour- 
hood of a new Kent coalmine, has grown rapidly and according 
to plan. Four hundred houses have been built and many 
more are required to house the miners needed ; but ease of 
transport, in association with certain social prejudices and 
habits, has induced the people for whom the houses were 
designed to travel long distances to much humbler and less 
healthy houses in the coast towns. They had liefer dwell 
among crowds. Such examples of the prevalence of the 
urban mind are, alas! not rare in our community. 

* * * « 


A CompLimenT tro Hampsniree. 

Among the more hideous objects that deface the verges of 
our roads are—as we all confess—-the petrol pumps and 
stations. Most are unblushingly hideous and often a cause of 
obstruction to traflic. But there are exceptions. An ardent 
motorist has spoken to me almost lyrically of some of the 
petrol stations in Hampshire, especially one in the neighbour- 
hood of Basingstoke. It has several virtues ; it is withdrawn 
back from the road with its own private drive, so that the car 
is safely out of the line of traflie while taking in oil. But 
besides this quality, the station and pump combined have a 
certain individual architectural charm of their own. They 
suggest such is the comparison that IT heard— an old country 
lych-gete rather than a modern pump-cum-shack, 


a] 


No EncGuisui Bxcon. 

The following letter reaches me from a distinguished sojj 
who has just retired from Indian service to 2 country hip, 
in the Eastern counties. His questions are worth the ottent; 
of both English farmers and distributors. He writes, in effe: 
“We cannot in this district get English bacon at al} » 
have been constrained to buy Danish. Where English ; 
procurable it is 5d. a Ib. dearer and not 
Danish, which is less wasteful in cooking and more pleas 
tothe taste. Itis surely an anomalous situation, when Eng) 
farmers are in such straits, that English bacon is cither py 
procurable, or where procurable, a worse and much dear 
preduct. Why is this?” The answer is that the Dani 
farmers produce one standard pig bred for the purpose, a 
work through co-operative organizations. ‘The Brith 
farmer breeds all sorts of pigs and refuses to guarantee a 
regular supply or type to the bacon factories that exist, 


SO good ast 


*x os . % 
Wierre Nestiincs Fiovrisit. 
An odd experiment in promoting the health of nestliy 
birds has met with such surprising success in the case | 


partridges on one estate that 1 hardly like to give thic figure 
The method will appear to some as liitle credible as the resulj 
It is, however, simple in the extreme. The keeper dus 


every discovered clutch of eggs with an insect-killing powder 





and that is all. The multiplication of birds after this deyi 
was adopted was so great-——as I am told-—that the head of 
partridges shot rose to one-and-a-quarter birds per ac 
The theory is that young birds dic in cold and wet weath 
only where their powers of resistance are in sony 
weakened by the presence of lice or other minute live-stock 
and if these are kept off the partridge is strong cnough t 
resist the worst attacks that our climate can deliver. Th 
especial fondness of the partridge for dusting (its nature 
native remedy against its worst enemies)  thcoreticall 
supports the reasonableness of providing a more effective dus 
for the nestlings. The plan, which has been tricd in sever 
places for several years and is everywhere reported well ol, 
is worth thorough investigation. 
* * * x 


measure 


NIGHTINGALE MIGRANTS. 
Some singularly absurd theories have been uttered i 
reference to the English nightingales recently exported t 


New Zealand (as others at an earlier date were sent to America), 
It is suggested that they may find their way back to England 
by progressive migration! The nightingale is one of th 


least dashing of migrants. It is a plausible theory that it i 
found only in the South and East of England, because it 
comes to us across the narrowest part of the Channel and 
spreads fan-like from Dover or thereabouts, not caring t 


proceed beyond the Severn on the West. The hope of th 
New Zeaiand immigrants is that they may confine theit 
migration to the South Island, but the inherent zeal to migrati 
is very powerful. A now almost classic example is the utte 
disappearance from Europe of the scores of American * robins” 
—in reality a species of thrush—that were introduced and 
bred year after year in Surrey. At the same time some o/ 
our native birds do well in the Antipodes. I spent on 


delightful morning some years ago on the edge of Canbern 
(then almost a virgin country), watching English goldfinches 
playing close alongside a white cockatoo in a_ homestead 


garden. Many parts of Australia are a paradise of birds 
I have never seen so many sorts of birds within « short 
space as at the side of a lagoon in Rockhampton i 
Queensland. 

* * * * 
Sr. Marrin. 

St. Martin’s summer, which dates symbolically from 
Armistice Day, will be adorned with more flowers than ™ 
any year within recent memory. Among the many s' rprising 
blooms none is more astonishing than the honeysuckle, now 


flowering freely on, at any rate, one Hertfordshire common. 


Its opposite number in a neighbouring garden is a ceanothus 
or two, blooming freely away from any wall or other protection. 
W. Bracn Troms. 
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Letters to 


«IN DEFENCE OF HUNTING” 

[We have only been able to publish a selection from the 
letters which have r “ached us on the subject of hunting. To 
our surprise none of our correspondents has dealt with the 
practice of digging out a fox which has gone to ground. 
The majority of the letters we have received are from readers 
who are opposed to fox-hunting. Without entering upon 
a discussion of its ethics, we feel that most sportsmen must 
surely deplore the digging out of a fox that has gone to 
ground, 2 practice which is sometimes justified on the ground 
of the alleged necessity of giving hounds their quarry, but 
ghich many followers of hounds regard as “an abominable 
and unsportsmanlike proceeding.” —Ep. Spectator. | 

[To the Editor of the Seecrxror.| 
Six.—.As * Whipper-In” seems to be under the impression 
hat all opposition to hunting comes from those who know 
nothing about it, and from those who live in towns, perhaps 
vou will permit me to comment upon his statements from 
the standpoint of a country-dweller in a hunting county. 

I was born among horses and dogs, and reared in the belief 
that fox-hunting was the most glorious of pursuits; while 
the doings of the York and Ainsty and Bramham Moor packs 
yere familar to my childhood. I hope this autobiographical 
detail may qualify me to maintain that I know whereof I 
write. and that, so knowing, it is my profound conviction 
that hunting is a cruel sport, the survival of a primitive 
instinct. but unworthy of developed humanity. and, therefore, 
istined gradually to disappear, as have other and = grosser 
forms of cruelty in the course of evolving civilization. 

Such a conviction implies no condemnation of individuals, 
Those charming and cultured English gentlemen, George 
Wyndham and Alfred Lyttelton, and many others, might 
le added by * Whipper-In” to his roll of those who have 
done much to dignify, if not to justify, the pursuit of one 
wretched little animal by a troop of horsemen (and women) and 
apack of hounds~—-to say nothing, in these days, of motorists 
and eyclists-—but nothing alters the naked facts, or can dignify 
the weighting of the scales against the hunted by universal 
arth-stopping and all too frequent digging-out. 

Like all defenders of hunting, ** Whipper-In” is save that 
deer and foxes are hetter off being artificially preserved 
apressly to be chased than they would be under any other 
It is, of course, a convenient assumption for 
those wish to hunt them, and the same 
stimable sentiments prevailed in the minds of Peel and 
arliamentarians who bitterly opposed interference 
mith “the sport of English gentlemen” when bear-baiting 
was made illegal. Still more remotely, the slaves * butchered 
tymake a Roman holiday * were doubtless credited by kindly 
‘nators with being better off than if they had never been 
fon. We most of us take a different view to-day, and 
iMubitably our descendants will generally recognize that 
o pursue to the extremity of endurance, and finally tear in 
pieces, anv sentient creature merely for amusement is a degrada- 


conditions, 
who doubtless 


the other 


tion to the human soul, as soon as ever the truth is recognized. 
There is no degradation to the savage--to the primitive 
nman—he hunts like the carnivora. for food, but the organized 
‘aughter, the whole business of killing for sport, will not 
kar ethical analysis. All that is enjoyable and justifiable 

00d horsemanship, fine hound work, fresh air and exercisc, 
omradeship and friendly rivalry- can be secured by the 
bllowers of a well-organized drag-hunt, and at less financial 
st, since there needs no compensation fund. 
That brings me to ‘ Whipper-In’s” final 
fo the agricultural community's concern in this matter being 
the only one to count, and his view that agricultural opinion 
8S wholly on his side. Ile is gravely mistaken. Grumbling, 
lt loud but deep, is to be heard all over the countryside. 

Inadequate compensation for destroyed poultry, broken 
lnces, disturbed stock, gates left open, arable land ridden 
wer when it should not be, all these things leave a nasty 
laste, and the suggestion, recently made in an evening paper, 
that if rich men can pay their thousands for rent of grouse 
moors and deer forests they might—especially in these 
times of distressed farming—not unreasonably be expected 


contention. 


as 


the Editor 


to pay so much per acre for the privileze of hunting over 
agricultural land, will not perhaps fall on deaf The 
N.F.U. is showing a critical mood towards its quondam friend, 


ears. 


the Conservative Party, and political pressure may work 
changes which purely humanitarian considerations might 
not yet approach. —I am, Sir, &c., kK. Warv. 


Aston Burnell, Salop. 


| To the Editor of the Sencra 
Sin. —** Whipper-In ” would have us accept hunting on the 
plea, among others, that ** the death meted out to a stag at 
the hands of a huntsman is infinitely (sic) more merciful and 
swift than that reserved for him by Nature : whilst the death 
of the fox . . . is encompassed by the hounds themselves in 
a second.” It would seem, then, to be the manifest duty of 
* Whipper-In ” and his friends, as ** the true friends of the 
animals they hunt” they claim to be. to hunt to its death 
every huntable creature, but not its 
powers show signs of weakening before the inexorable advance 
of Nature. So, doubtless, the kindly planter hunted with 
bloodhounds his runaway slaves, lest the unfortunate creatures 
should perish miserably of starvation. And so, too, may we, 
when we see our duty more clearly, call in our footpads to 
hunt down the human victims of incurable disease. while we 
‘derive pleasure and hours of healthy exercise and exc‘te- 
ment” in * seeing the fun.” would 
seem to be the appropriate badge of these super-huntsmen. 
Once more we get the old, stale argument, that without the 
continuance of hunting the practical extermination of the 
beasts of the chase would be certain. It may be pertinent to 
ask * WhipperIn” what disadvantage that 
would be to an tnborn and non-evisient stag. Conceivably he 
may believe in a pre-existent animal soul; if he does not, his 
argument is mere flap-doodle ; if he does, has he considered 
the possible reactions between his own soul and the soul of 
his quarry which his pursuit of pleasure may induce ? 


R.] 


so soon as before 


The * life-preserver ” 


he supposes 


In their ultimate, the arguments of the hunters reveal them- 
selves as false scents by which they hope to divert those who 
are hunting them—but not to destruction —and their real basie 
reason for hunting is seen, when we come in sight of it, to be 
that * it makes them happy.” As much may be said for the 
small boys who tic tin cans to the tails of dogs and cats, 
* Whipper-In *” most probably would regard them as nasty 
little brutes, embryo Bolshevists-—or do Iwrong him? Perhaps 
they are embryo sportsmen ? 

His question, * Who is my 
nineteen hundred years ago. 


neighbour ? ” answered 
I am, Sir, &c., 
J. LEONARD CATHUER, 


Commander, RN, 


was 


Upme dds, Beahill Old Town, Sussex. 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Iiow does “* Whipper-In” for the fact that 
among some of the strongest opponents of hunting are those 
who have lived in the heart of hunting counties and who 
have given up hunting and spoken on platforms in favour 
of its abolition ? 

* Whipper-In” quotes from Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and the quotation is an apt illustration of attempting to 
bolster up an abhorrent practice with the words of a writer 
who is dead. Does * Whipper-In”™ seriously contend that 
Robert Louis Stevenson intended to uphold the cruelties 
attaching to hunting when he stated: ‘ There is an idea 
abroad among moral people that they should make their 
neighbours good ?”’ Those of us with the 
cruelty attaching to blood sports do not as far as I know 
The question whether hunting 


Sin, account 


who disagree 
constitute a court of morals. 
men or women have or have not been through a divorce court 
does not concern them. Neither does it concern them whether 
they do or do not pay their debts. Nor is it a matter of 
coneern to them whether they are Buddhists, Mohanimedans, 
or professing Christians. 

The matter wiich those favour the 
abolition of blood sports is the unnecessary cruelty perpetrated 
upon the helpless animal creation. Perhaps “* Whipper-In” 
would use the further quotation from Robert Louis Stevenson's 


does concern who 
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“My duty towards my neighbour is to make him happy if 
I may,” and from this he could infer that, if the costermonger 
finds happiness in belabouring the head of his * moke ” with 
a thick cudgel, it is no business of the policeman’s to interfere 
with him. Or he might also argue that the law ought never 
to have been passed which interfered with the poor man’s 
sport of rabbit coursing, because it made the poor man happy. 
There are a good many things which, to some minds, give 
them * happiness,” but which the law of the land prevents 
and punishes as crime. 

Then * Whipper-In ” trots out the same old story that has 
been published ad nauseam that the cessation of hunting 
would mean the practical extermination of the animals 
hunted. We will take stag-hunting, which flourishes in the 
West country. We have been told that if the stag-hunting 
were abolished, the deer would be exterminated, and yet we 
read in the November Ist issue of the Western Morning 
News that “* During the past season in the highlands of 
Scotland over four thousand stags were shot.” It seems to 
take a long while to exterminate stags, even when they are 
shot humanely rather than hunted to death by dogs. It 
would, indeed, be interesting to know why it is not possible 
to provide a sufliciently large reservation in which the beautiful 
red deer could be preserved from either promiscuous massacre, 
or the undeniable cruelty attaching to stag-hunting. 

Then again, ** Whipper-In” makes the remarkable statement 
that it cannot be said that hunting causes these animals 
unnatural suffering. Does he seriously contend that the 
barbaric practices of bygone times should be perpetuated 
for ever? There is a humane method of killing wild animals. 
The humane method which the poultry-keeper employs when 
he shoots a fox or the deer-stalker employs when he shoots 
a stag. There is also an inhumane and barbaric method 
which stag-hunters and fox-hunters employ when they hound 
an animal to death. ‘“ Whipper-In ” may endeavour to pull 
the leg of the reader by contending that the stag-hunters 
and fox-hunters are the true friends of the animals they hunt. 
I believe the gentlemen who used to put others on the rack 
in the days of the Spanish Inquisition were also the true 
friends of their victims. 

Concerning the economical side of the question, ‘* Whipper- 
In” had better ask the organized poultry farmers of these 
Isles whether it would not be possible for them to produce 
the greater proportion of the requirements of this country 
in the way of poultry and eggs if fox-hunting were abolished. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

A, LANCASTER SMITH. 

Arcot Orchards, Sidmouth. 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “* Whipper-In ” cites Shakespeare 
and Stevenson in support of his remarkable contention that 
“‘ stag-hunters and fox-hunters are the true friends of the 
animals they hunt ’—Shakespeare, who wrote the soliloquy 
of the melancholy Jaques, and Stevenson, who, as Mrs. Steven- 
son told me, ** probably never killed an animal in his life.” 

To the humanitarian it is immaterial whether a sport is the 
privilege of the “idle rich’ or the presumably industrious 
poor, but the latter are condemned, and frequently punished, 
for coursing rabbits and fighting dogs, while the former, who 
inflict suffering and death on stags and foxes, are eulogized as 
* fostering friendliness and understanding among all classes.” 

The statement that the inexorable decree of Nature to her 
children of the animal kingdom (to which men humanitarians 
belong) is “‘ Hunt and be hunted,” requires some modification, 
for those of the animal kingdom who hunt stags and foxes 
have never been pursued by, for instance, a pack of wolves 
intent on their destruction. Does the delight of hunting 
consist in the contemplation of the terror and death of the 
member of the animal kingdom hunted? If not, why not 
substitute the “ drag,” which admittedly supplies all the best 
elements of the sport ?—I am, Sir, &c., EpGar SYERs. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—Why labour the point as to the cruelty of hunting the 
fox? Of course it is cruel. Surely the question is one of 
values—the life of the fox—or not exactly the life of the fox, 
hounds do not kill every time they are taken out—versus the 
qualities developed by the hunting of him, 


| 


I wonder how many of the D.S.O.’s of the late War we, 
hunting men. I have a suspicion that there are people hen 
in the North who will remember this week the sound of g 
hunting-horn when some of our Yorkshire boys “ went oy. 
the top.”—I am, Sir, &c., Rosperr Baroy 

Aske, Richmond, Yorkshire. " 


THE BRITISIT ASSOCIATION 


DARWINISM 
[To the Editor of the Specrxror.} 
Srr,—It has ever been the Spectator’s good tradition to hea 
both sides of a question, even to “ suffering fools cladly” 
Suffer me some belated comment on Darwinism, the Britis; 
Association, and the leading article in your 
September 10th. 

Undoubtedly the reports of the Leeds meeting have giyey 
fresh impetus to Darwinism, whatever it may stand fy 
to-day, but is it not a mistake to assume that the last wor 
has been spoken, even by so eminent an authority as Sj 
Arthur Keith? Surely it is fatal to truth to overlook the 
existence of another school of scientists, no less competent 
to sift the evidence, who draw conclusions widely <ifferent, 
Surely all that has happened at Leeds is that the B.A, 
platform has been employed this year to broadcast afres) 
the opinions of the Darwinian school, the theory remaining 
as hitherto, interesting but unproven. 

If it be contended that the opposing school is smaller in 
numbers and influence, it is wise to reflect that one man 


AND 


issue of 





may often be right where ten are wrong: a fact of which 
this year’s proceedings, as reported in the Times of 
September 7th—‘* Cause of the Ice Ages ~ —afford painful 
illustration in the continued suppression of Drayson’s dis. 
covery of the true motion of the carth in secondary rotation. 
In 1859 Drayson found that the earth's polar axis was tracing 
a course in the heavens different from that which lad been 
erroneously assigned to it, and, thanks to his penctration 
and painstaking accuracy, a motion was recorded so simple 
and so certain that it can be demonstrated mathematically 
by anyone who understands the Nautical Almanac and can 
solve a spherical triangle. His work. moreover, yielded not 
merely an explanation of the earth's periodic glaciations; 
it furnished the basic explanation relatively to which all 
others are but as trimmings, and which must be reckoned 
with and allowed for before they can even be properly applied. 
Nevertheless to this day his indisputable facts are ignored, 
and, in view of this sixty-cight-year-old boycott—I can use 
no other word—the gropings of present-day science, exhibited 
in the sectional report above referred to, make melancholy 
reading. 

Has not something similar occurred in respect of evolution 
also, in that in the mad rush towards the end of the last 
century, the researches of the Abbot Mendel, whith unmis- 
takably favour the fixity of separately created species, with 
variations within species, should have been side-tracked for 
thirty-five years while the Darwin express was being put 
through ? ‘Truth will out, and the implications of Mendelism 
must be reckoned with. 

The trouble with science in our day, and the cause of its 
continued conflict with revealed religion—pace the theologians 
who would camouflage the ugly fact—is its lack of compre- 
hensiveness. Time was when the cause of the antagonism 
lay with the Church herself, and she has reaped her whirlwind 
of infidelity as the result. But to-day the boot is on the 
other foot; it is science that is chiefly responsible for the 
contradictions and misunderstandings, since a science that 
ransacks the universe for material facts, yet ignores the facts 
of faith, is working in blinkers, incapable of shaping a true 
course, and must sooner or later finish up where it began, 
on the rocks. 

Is it not further significant of this unforgiving attitude 
towards revealed religion that, under pressure of increasing 
need for some approach to the unseen, the only 
approach so far made should be through the back door of 
spiritism ? Surely it is time for the British Association, 43 
navigating department, to seek for science a genuine 
reorientation, letting the biblical account of creation rest 
till they have found it. Recently someone has called for 3 
truce in the battle of evolution, to give that hard-worked 
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—_—_ 
word a hard-earned holiday. If official scicnee would but 
show & disposition to respond, I venture to say that those 
who hold conservative Views of creation will be found ready 
and willing to grasp the right hand of fellowship in working 
together for the common good of mankind. ‘* Sirs, ve are 
why do ye wrong one to another ? ”—I 
T. C. SKINNER, 
Lt.-Col. R.1. (retired). 


pret! ren ; um, 


sir, &e., 

Reigate. 

“BROTHER SCOTS ” 
[Jo the Editor of the Sercraronr.] 
Gn My attention has been called to a review, in your issue 
of October 15th, of Mr. Donald Carswell’s book Brother Scots. 
In that review are mentioned the charges which svere made 
qguinst my uncle, the late Lord Overtoun, concerning the 
Shawfield works. 

May I say that Mr. Carswell himself (on page 209 of his 
hook) refers to Lord Overtoun as having had no personal 
knowledge of the circumstances, and points out that * once 
jis attention was publicly directed to the state of matters, 
yo tine was lost in effecting improved conditions at Shaw- 
field”; adding that * the have been 
weured, without either scandal or offence, by means of a 
wurteous and private communication ” ? 

As there is no mention of this side of the case in your 
review, I hope that, with the habitual fairness of the Spectator, 
you will insert this letter, in justice to the memory of one 
yho died nearly twenty years ago, and whose widow is still 
living. -I[ am, Sir, &e., Dovcrias Wiurn. 


Orerioun, Dumbarion, 


same results might 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrarvon.| 
Su, Will you allow me to express my joy on reading the 
enclusion of your article on Parliament and the Prayer 
Book? ‘The symbol of the city that licth four-square has been 
fom my earliest youth through many long years my comfort 
and hope, but I have never either read or heard it alluded to 


till now. 

Sure ly it is f 
from every quarter, exactly opposite 
the same side there are wide spaces between the gates. Every- 
thing of glory and of beauty is there, only nothing that defileth 
All manner of precious stones adorn the golden 
But the gates, twelve of them, are 

a Pearl !—I am, Sir, &c., 

OCTOGENARIAN, 


Multitudes enter it 
even on 


ull of significance for us. 


to cach other ;: 


m enter. 
fuundations and walls. 
all of one precious gem 


ABOLITION OF OUR SLUMS 
{To the Editor of the Sercrxron.] 

I have been deeply interested in the correspondence 
which has been taking place in your columns for some time 
past on the far-reaching and all-important matter of the 
sums of our cities and towns. I am reminded of an incident 
which occurred over thirty years ago when the late Mr. 
Ritchie was President of the Local Government Board. 
Inan interview which my father, the late Reverend Arthur 
Robins, then Rector of Holy ‘Trinity, Windsor, and Chaplain 
toQueen Victoria, had with Mr. Ritchie, the Minister made use 
ofthese words: ** This momentous question must be brought 
home to the people of England, and the national conscience 
Action will then follow on the part of Parliament 
These words are being verified to-day, 


THE 





stirred, 
and publie bodies.” 
a witness the interest displayed by your journal, and in many 
ways reflected in action in the country at the present time. 

Wil! you let me remind your readers that, between thirty 
and forty years ago, my father was engaged in fighting a 
strenuous battle to obtain better housing for the working 
classes in Windsor, where the late Prince Consort had already 
commenced this good work. For years my father contended, 
through the Press and in other ways, that bad housing was 
a evil of untold magnitude. He fought the matter locally 
to hegin with, for he was rector of a parish which possessed 
um property.” Ile stood up bravely against jealousies 
and animosity. ‘The Builder and the Lancet came to his aid 
and stated the truth of his casc, and, after he had been 
threatened with personal violence, and even “ burned jin 


oy 
al 


effigy,” because he had spoken the unpalatable truth, the 
Local Government Board held a special inquiry in Windsor, 
and in their report vindicated all my father’s statements, 
whereupon better conditions resulted. 

My father has been in his grave nearly twenty-seven years, 
but “the voice of him that is dead yet speaketh.” How he 
would have rejoiced, had his life been spared, that the great 
cause for which he fought so vigorously and so disinterestedly 
was at last receiving national recognition, 
the hands of our legislators 


Ritchie’ 


for so many years, 
immediate action, at 
Mr. 


and even 
y is being 


and municipal authorities. prophec 


fulfilled. —I sir, &c., 


um, 
C. A. Witprerrorcr Rows, 
Late Vicar of Hounslow. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG JOURNALISTS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,-—In an article under the above heading in the Spectator, 
applauding the work of the London School of Journalism, 
Mr. Denis Gwynn asks the question—** What, in fact, is the 
market for free-lance contributions 7° This question has 
often been put to me before and frequently answered. I 
remember being challenged the that very 
few free-lance writers made even three hundred pounds a 
year. Lord Northcliffe kindly the books of the 
Amalgamated Press to be me, when we dis- 
covered that there were some hundreds of authors making 
more than £500 a vear as free-lances, 
number earning £1.200 a 
The unfortunate thing is that free-lance journalism is often 
considered only in the terms of the daily newspaper. People 
say that this or thet daily journal does not take more than 
half-a-dozen articles a week from The correct 
number possibly would be more than twenty——but that is 
of little moment. The plain fact is that we must consider 
the subject as much in the terms ef, say, the Fortnightly 
Review as of such popular journals as uswers and Tit-Bits. 
If this be done, there must be many hundreds of writers, 
either adding substantially to their incomes or making very 
good livings as free-lances. We have only to remember that 
one newspaper organization publishes more than one hundred 


once upon Score 
caused 
examined for 
and quite a considerable 


year. 


outsiders. 


periodicals a week to realize the numerous openings for free- 
lance work it affords. 

As regards the earnings of students of the London School 
there is abundant testimony in its 
spondence files. It is not permissible to quote from them 
here, but they are at the disposal of any interested inquirers, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Max PEMBERTON, 

110 Gi. Russell Street. Director of Studies 


of Journalism, corre- 


[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Sir.—Sinee your contributor, Mr. Denis 
professional journalistic opinion on the subject of schools 
of journalism, it may be of interest to your readers to know 
that, as recently as August last, this subject was discussed 
at the annual conference of the Institute of Journalists, a 
chartered body representative of all branches of professional 
At the conference the following resolution was 


Gwynn, invites 


journalism. 
passed wnanimously :— 

“That no fellow or member of the Institute be associated with 
any school of journalism, or with any other course of education in 
journalism, which has not been approved by the Council.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Sir Alfred Robbins, 
one of the most distinguished members of our craft, said :— 

* Certain such as that of the University of London, 
are doing excellent work. ‘outing 
that promise things which cannot be realized are poisonous 
best interests of journalism. 

Sir Alfred recalled the fact that. at 
of the Institute, in 1904, he had fathered a similar resolution. 
The question was then a relatively new one, and his strong 


courses, 
* schools ° 
to the 


advertisements of 
the Glascow Conference 


censure of the methods adopted by some of these * schools ” 
was extensively reported, Punch contributing a poem to the 
discussion. 
Further, Mr. HI. 
Executive Committee of the Institute Council, 


A. Taylor (London), chairman of the 
observed : 


‘Since his chairmanship of the Executive he had become aware 
of the very numerous claims for une mploym nt benefit made on 


the Institute. No less than £20,274 was paid out in unemployment 
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and benevolent grants last year by the three great organizations 
for newspaper men—the Institute, the Newspaper Press Fund ancl 
the National Union—and this significant fact should be considered 
side by side with the fatuous advertisements of *schcols of 
journalism.’ Even if all the schools were swept away, the man 
who wished to enter, and was likely to succeed in, the profession 
would not suffer any hardship. These schools appealed to amateurs 
obsessed by a desire to see their work in print.” 

The figure given in this last quotation should be an effective 
answer to Mr. Gwynn’s statement about the demand for 
journalists “ far exeeeding the supply.”—-I am, Sir, &c., 

R. V. WALLING, Sec., Institute of Journalists. 

2-4 Tudor Street, London, EC, 4. 

|Mr. Gwynn asked for opinions and here is a very plain 
one for a beginning. For our part we regard writing, includ- 
ng writing for newspapers, as something in the nature of an 
art not to be bound strictly by a kind of trade-union 
regulation. 
British Journalism will reply to this letter next week. Kp, 
Spectator.| 

[To the Editor of the Srecravror.] 
Sir, Mr. Denis Gwynn’s “ Advice to Young Journalists ” 
is no doubt well meant, but is misleading in at least two par- 
ticulars. His reference to “the market for free-lance con- 
tributions * betrays unfamiliarity with the facts. He asks: 
** How many [newspapers] publish six articles a week from all 
outside sources ? How many of the weeklies publish even 
two articles a week that are not by their regular contributors 7° 

Several of the London dailies publish an average of fifteen 
* outside ” 
market for articles in the provincial Press, daily and weekly. 
If Mr. Denis Gwynn means weekly publications when he 
refers to “ weeklies” he is also sadiy at fault. Many of 
the most popular weeklies depend very largely on outside 
contributions. Moreover, the majerity of their regular 
contributors are free-lances. 

The second point is one which certainly ought to be dis- 
puted. Mr. Gwynn boldly says, * There is a demand, far 
exceeding the supply, for capable and educated journalists 
to fill important positions on the regular staffs of newspapers.” 
Anyone with experience of present-day conditions in Flect 
Street can tell him that the supply far exceeds the demand. 
Recent amalgamations and the disappearance of several 
newspapers in the last few years are responsible for the large 
number of qualified newspaper men and women looking for 
jobs. The threat of further amalgamation is now causing 
anxiety among the staffs of more than one London newspaper. 

As for Mr. Gwynn’s * demand for educated ” journalists, if 
he means what his context leads one to suppose, he is again 
misleading. I don’t think it is any exaggeration to say that 
what newspapers chiefly require is men and women expe- 
rienced in practical journalism. Staff jobs are exceptionally 
difficult for outsiders to obtain at the present time. 

I would like to add that my criticism is confined to Mr. 
Gwynn’s personal opinions, and does not extend to his 
approval of the London School of Journalism, which institu- 
tion is quite evidently doing good work.-—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Savage Club, Adelphi, W.C. 2. MIcuakEL Josep, 


articles a weck, and there is besides a considerable 


CASTING OF BEASTS FOR JEWISH 

SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Srvcratror.] 

Sir,--I am loath to enter into further correspondence in this 
matter, but Mr. Paddison’s letter contains some half-truths 
and mistakes which are very likely to create a wrong im- 
pression. He regards it as a ** natural assumption ~* that when 
Sir William Bayliss and Professor Leonard Hill (who found 
the hand-method of casting humane) made their investiga- 
tions, arrangements were made “to give a favourable im- 
pression ” of the operation. I personally invited the scientists 
in question to investigate and report. They were asked to 
view as many killings under normal conditions as they pleased, 
and for that purpose to visit the slaughterhouse whenever and 
as often as they liked. The suggestion that the * castings ” 
were “doctored” so as to mislead them is unfair and un- 
justifiable. 

Sir William Beyliss’s Report is a hard nut for Mr. Paddison, 
for his reputation was as unimpeachable as his Report is clear 
to those who trouble to read it. But see how it is sought to 
cast doubt on bis whole-hearted approval of the Jewish method 


The director of one of the leading schools of 


of slaughter and its preliminaries. Mr. Paddison alleges that 
Sir William did not commit himself to say that no pain wa, 
caused to the animals, for he reported “ the preliminary oper, 
tions are performed expeditiously and humanely.” But My. 
Paddison omits to say that Sir William proceeded to state. 
** No injury is or should be caused to the animal in the process 
of casting on to a padded or other soft sur.ace, or in extend. 
ing the neck.” 

Again, Mr. Paddison takes the same course of separating 
sentence from its Context Waen quoting Sir William as report. 
ing (in reference to the use of the chain and crowbar in t ickling 
a powerful bull): “It is diflicult under such circumstances 
to be quite sure that no pain is caused by it.” But let m 
continue the quotation, and it will be evident why Mr. Pag. 
dison stopped at tnat particular point: ‘ But the chain j, 
covered with india-rubber, and there is no reason to suppos 
that the mouth of a bullock is as sensitive 1s that of a horse to 
bit and curb. Jn any case I could not observe any signs thet 
might be interpreted as pain.” 

The suggestion that mattresses and rubber coverings for 
the chains are seldom used because of their expense is without 
foundation. Our killers have instructions from the Shechita 
Board not to kill any animal unless the slaughtermen “ 
it on to a mattress. I am toid that the rubber coverings for 
the chains are in general use, and if information is furnished 
to me of any case where the slaughterhouse employees fail to 
use them, steps will certainly be taken to prevent repetitions 


cast ” 








of the omission. The Board of Shechita has not spared and 
will not spare any expense in providing both rubber coverings 
and mattresses.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Crarves H. L. EMMANUEL, Solicitor to thy 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
23 Finsbury Square, London, ELC. 2. 


Board, 


THE AVIATION BOOM 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.]} 
Sir, Only since leaving England have I seen Mr. Norman 
Thwaites’ letter on this subject in your issue of October Ist, 
In it he states: * The air mails of the U.S.A. pay their way." 
The latest official figures are for the year ending June 80th, 
1926, and are given by a high authority in a recent number 
(August or September) of the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
as involving a loss by the U.S. Post Office of approximately 
£400,000. He also states that in the U.S. all air lines carrying 
mails receive a subsidy in some form ov other. 

It being essential in the public interest that the truth about 
aviation should be known, I hope that, although late, you will 
be able to publish this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Henperson (Admiral, retired). 

At Sea, October 31st, 1927. 


THOMAS RAIKES 
| To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,- IT am engaged upon a new edition of the Journal of 
Thomas Raikes (1777-1848), the banker and dandy, the friend 
of Brummell and the correspondent of Wellington, which was 
published in 1856-7. 

I crave the hospitality of your columns to allow me to ask 
if any of your readers can tell me of the whereabouts of the 
manuscript of the Journal, and of any unpublished letters 
written by or to Raikes.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Lewis MELVILLE. 37 Wyndham Street, 3.1. 


A *DOOR YARD EXCHANGE” 


[To the Editor of the Srecravror.| 


Sir, The suggestion of a garden festival, at which gardeners 
would exchange plants and seeds, by Sir W. Beach 


Thomas in your issue of September 3rd, has already been 
tried out with great success. Every autumn, at Holly House, 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island, there is held a ** Door Yard Ex- 


change,” the happy thought of Mrs. Rowland Gibson 
Hazard, President of the South County Garden Club. Pt ople 
come from miles around. It is an occasion of great goodwill, 
for a real gardener, like a real Christian, is dynamic ; so the 


circle widens, and more flowers blossom every year.— I am, 
Sir, &e., M. I. Merritt. 
Rhode Tslanad, 
(Leiters to the Editor continued on page 839.) 
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HELEN & FELICIA OUR MR. DORMER 
by E. B. C. JONES by R. H. MOTTRAM 


“ Miss Jones is an original and sincere writer.” The Nation. “This is the simple tale of a little bank clerk who lived and 

“It is delicately and often beautifully written . . . the died. But it is more. It is a dramatic conspectu of the 

atmosphere of many different rich and semi- Bohemian sets is whole of the nineteenth century. A really original, sound and 

astonishingly accurately hit off... . Among om best attempts comprehensive work of fiction, not long, yet exhau tive.’’ 

I have read to render how educated moder —_ really do Arnold Bernett in the Evening Standard, 2nd Large I i 
talk in real life.’’ Darly F epres 5 73. 6d. net. 73. 6d. net. 


by C. E. MONTAGUE 
1e epic grandeur of its depths and heights, for all its religious blend of austerity 

liness, Mr. C. E. Montague’s Right off the Map is, as a novel, engr I; 

ommon to all great works of art it is one of the finest novels I have 
Punch. 73. 6d. net. 

@Q MARK TWAIN: “A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur ” and “ The Stolen White Elephant " ers soz pudlished in Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus’s “ Florida” edition. 6s. net cach, “ N thing ¢ Id be nore alluring than the light, well-printed, 
green covered volumes of “* The Florida Edition.’” Nation. 

@ R. H. MOTTRAM: The three war novels, “ The Span iis iat Farm,” “ Sixty-F yur, Ninety-Four!” aed “ The Cri: t Vander- 


lynden’s ” (which, with other material, are contained in “ The Spanish Farm Trilogy, 1gtqy-1g18 9), are now 





? blished at 2s. 6d. net each. 
General 
WITH A CAMERA IN TIGER. THE NARRATIVE POEMS OF 
LAND SHELLEY 
by F. W. CHAMPION Ed. by C. H. HERFORD 





“Mr. Champion . . . has succeeded in producing a book This cdition is uniform with the Lyrical and D ‘ic Poems 

which is worthy of the highest praise and places him in the in the lovely ree DRE NCE PRESS edition, which is both 

forefront of those who delve into the secrets of Nature scholarly and or al in plan. Among edit de luxe the 

wildlife . . . it will prot ably be long before the wo * Florence Pres Sh ley ’ is as remarkable for its cheapness as for 

scries of tiger photographs is bettered.” L//ustrated Sporting an its beauty. = Vv ol . Parchment 21s. net cach. Boards 
Dramatic News. Profusely illustrated. jos. net. z2s. 6d. net each, 


PROPER STUDIES 
by ALDOUS HU ALEY 
Mr. Huxley's new book of essays is as shrewd, and as significant, a 
written, The essays “ are illuminated with Mr. Hu xley's : endl’ wit a 
yet contains a wiser commonsense than most met ’s.” Books of 


Signed Edition (fully subscribed) 21s. net, and an Ordinary Edition 7s. 6d. net. 


ig ,, 


YOU AND I: MOTHERHOOD AND ITS 


Saturday Talks at Cheltenham ENEMIES 

Poe etagos M. FAITHFULL by EOE Meet noe 
Miss aan has here made an anthology from her charming he discusses the relatis e problems, physiological and 1 ps ycho- 
talks to the Upper rr col at the Ladi Colles, Chelten ham mn, h great clarity and candour.” Scotsman. 








and has added to ther otes and comments from the idrational . . . hersensible ande 
themselves. ‘* Will interest who are concert is ith girls.” 'fa contribution to reform,” Literary 
§ . Li y 
T ii. Fa tio Supplement, 38. 6 1, net. és. net. 


TIME AND WESTERN MAN 
by WYNDHAM LEWIS 





“ Mr. Lewis writes with Setalled vaious and has the heart of style in 
‘ t eys exactly what he means. . . Pag 
some dazzling sentence . . . here, radiant with life, is first-rate thin 





Wolfe in the Observer. 215. net. 
G TO BE PUBLISHED VERY SHORTLY: “ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine,” @ neze nevel by T. F. Powys, sdlustrated ty George 
Charlton (/2 @ limited edition of 660 numbered and signed copies, of which 600 are for sale), 15s. net; “ Haji Rikkan, 
Marsh Arab,” dy ‘ Fulanain,’ #ustrated, 103. 64.3; “UM Tell the World!” a miscellany of humour by ‘Evoe,’ 
illustrated by George Morrow, iad 
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The Green Woodpecker 


THERE was an old woman, so I’ve been told, 

Who carried more gossip than she could hold: 
She was terribly smart and she used to prink 
In emerald gowns, and her hats were pink. 

Her knobbledy knuckles were worn quite sore 
Through tapping the paint of a neighbour’s door— 
“Tippety tap! Tippety tap! 
Haven't you heard about Mrs. 
Tappety tip! Tappety tip! 
They say her nephew is such a rip!” 


Yap ? 


Now who in a village could yet refuse 
To welcome the bringer of naughty news ? 
And who, in a cottage on carth, refrain 
From asking a gossip to call again ? 
No wonder her knuckles were sore: when those 
Were riddled ye rapping she use d her nose— 
“Tippety tap! Tippety tap! 
They say Miss Milligan likes her drap! 
Tappety tip! Tappety tip! 
I've heard her sister can take a sip!” 


She yammered all day till—-I've heard it said— 
Her tongue was stretched to a writhing thread, 
And her nose, through tapping, grew hard as teak, 
Till, lengthened by prying, it turned to beak. 

But still she would tattle of things to scorch 
Respectable ears in her neighbour's porch— 
‘Tippety tap! Tippety tap! 

They say Miss Meadows has set her cap! 
Tappety tip! Tappety tip! 

There’s many a slip ‘twixt cap and lip!” 


. 


Then someone at last, but I don’t know who, 
Clapped magical hands and away she flew 
More swiftly than news, and it’s said that she 
Still carries a message from tree to tree, 
And, burdened with gossip as aye before, 
She taps at the bark of a dryad’s door— 
**Tippety tap! Tippety tap! 

The birch is quickened with rising sap! 

Tappety tip! Tappety tip! 

A bumble clings to the bluebell’s lip!” 


Oh! long may she flutter and prink and preen 
Hier suitable feathers of Lincoln green, 


And long may she gossip, who’s 


grown so wise, 


Of goldeny shadows and azure skies : 
And long may she ruffle her crimson crest, 
And laugh at the fashions of trees, new-dressed — 


“ Tippety tap! 


The blackecap’s courting 
Tappety tip! 


Tappety tip! 


Tippety tap! 
a maid blackeap ! 


I know of an egg that is going to chip!” 


The 


Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 
Ir was through the richly expressive ‘nineties, so much more 
exciting, protesting, and fertile in performance than these 
chiding and jaded years, that the young journalist from Lahore, 
who had suddenly flashed into a new lordship of prose and 
verse, kept steadily surprising his surprising contemporaries. 

He spoke to the West ; but his flaming background was the 
Kast. Leaning as if idly upon the golden barriers of the 
Orient, with a frieze of palms, and sacred peacocks, and the 
incongruous figures of the army of occupation behind him, 
he expressed, with marvellous aplomb and a style that at 
worst was vivid journalese and at best a fresh magic evocation, 
the mirth, the insolence, the ennui, the casual kindness, the 
rectitude of English rule in India. With tunes reft from the 
palmody of an Ironside, he chanted hymns of the Empire, 
glorious and militant. Yet, since he was the foster-child of 
the mysterious continent, sometimes he saw walking in terror 
and splendour the shapes of the ancient gods his father knew 
% well; and once, with Kim and the old lama, he took the 
mystic Way ia true humility, and found the perfection of 
peace and the beauty of holiness. 

This large volume holds between its covers all that Kipling 
has written when he has passed from the measures of prose 
to the measures of verse. Varied metres, strong and often 
sweet, though innocent of insidious cadences! Triumphal 


Inclusive Edition, 1885-1926. 


25s.) 


BarBara Evenan Topp. 


Borderer of East and West 


rattle of the kettledrums, trumpets urgent, bugles calling, 
wailing of pipes! The shrilling of the defiant banjo, the 
ridiculous lilting of music-hall movements that conclude 
with a break-down dance! The soft beat of tom-toms per- 
sistent, the ring and refrain of a Scots ballad, the dainty 
appeal of an ‘“‘ Envoy”! The sound cf mighty seas, the throb- 
bing of great engines, long labouring lines that convey the 
weariness of the trail! Then, in a dewy hush, the sound of a 
shepherd’s flute, or a lover’s lament. In Kipling’s verse, 
as in his fiction, the vibrations of his extreme vitality compel 
your sympathy even when your mind is dead against him. 

Still, on the whole his poetry does not equal his prose. As 
with the so different Thomas Hardy, the sensuous and poetic 
qualities of colour and fragrance and imagery more intimately 
inhabit the less spiritual art. But Hardy has made himself a 
peculiar medium of colourless aspect and difficult metre, 
majestic enough, abstract enough, to convey the austere 
arraignment of Destiny. Kipling’s matter is much the same 
in lyric and story. And you will hardly find in the verse 
anything so terrible as ‘‘ The End of the Passage,” so tragic 
as “* Love o’ Women,” so pathetic as “‘ The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot.” ‘*‘ Mandalay” is not so lovely as “ Without 
Benefit of Clergy’; and no poem here holds anything so 
ineffable as the kiss brushed into the father’s palm in the 
delicate mystery called ‘* They.” 


But let us be grateful for mueh. If this book, perhaps, 
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had been half the size, we would have been more grateful still. 
so much of it is merely occasional, concerned with imperman- 
ent and peevish matter never * accepted of song,” and unre- 
deemed by any casua! beauty of phrase now that the argument 
js extinct. In the massed treasure of Kipling’s poetry there 
js much tarnished tinsel and some imperial purple gone 
shoddy ; but there are splinters and spinels of Burmese ruby, 
turquoise-studded things from dim bazaars, and some star- 
sapphires, and a little heap of glimmering things like moon- 
stones, or crystals of English dew. Of the sacred and sump- 
uous stuff of India there is more in the fiction ; in his verse 
and his prose it gives often an impression of loot, of ravished 
peauty. There are extremes of sweetness and brutality in 
Kipling’s literary mood ; the ‘nineties liked him none the less 
for that. 

Somewhere the poet returns thanks to Allah who gave him 

“ Two 
Separate sides to my head.” 

He has an equally divided heart. From one point of view he 
js the laureate of England's greatness and the rhapsodist of 
her Empire. ‘* The Man with his Back to the East ” gazed 
at his native land at the climax of her power and prosperity, 
and with all the Orientalism drawn from his foster-country 
he sang her into a kind of apotheosis. For England and her 
(olonies he made a mythology that certainly imposed itself 
on many minds, and had a quite creditable aesthetic effect. 
The Empire became self-conscious with Kipling. He was the 
singer for that particular hour. But the Law, the Blood, the 
Breed, the Chosen People are pre-war fashions. His imperial- 
istic verse is sincere, nevertheless ; and * Recessional * closed 
the pomp of the Diamond Jubilee with a noble rhythm. The 
great verse by which the rather monstrous implication about 
God-given “* dominion over palm and pine ” is dissolved away 
isreally borrowed from the Indian mystics in whose gaze the 
wloured world of things passes like a little smoke from the 
huming-ghat at sunset. 

Kipling, as the poet of Empire, belongs to social history. 
What of his individual and permanent poetic values? “ It’s 
human, but is it Art?” his own Devil might say, contem- 
plating this throbbing mass of song and ballad. It is the 
very intensity of its humanity that carries it into art, one 
night reply. With all candid human beings of East or West 
the writer has a passionate sympathy. He may hate a type, 
not often a real person. But of all the people he considers, 
most he loves the Cockney soldier. In Barrack-Room Ballads 
le raised the Coekney patois into a literary dialect, and 
immortalized a fantastic folk whose wild gaiety marches 
with a careless courage. ‘“ Danny Deever,” that ghastly 
dialogue heard in thin air, with the recurrent stab of the 
thorus, can twist the very heart. The giddy and desperate 
tune of ** Fuzzy Wuzzy ” carries off a chivalrous recognition, 
and so does the ironic, gallant and complete understanding 
@“Gunga Din!” ‘ Mandalay” is a melody of magical 
rminisccnce with only one flaw, ‘ Kabul River” seems to 


Two Good 


With a Camera in Tiger-Land. By F. W. Champion. (Chatto 
and Windus. 30s.) 
Tiger, Tiger! By W. Hogarth Todd. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 


lrat a pienie party in the woods, a leopard suddenly appeared 
hour midst and removed one of the party while drinking 
lis tea, the remainder would not, certainly, continue their 
neal as if nothing had happened. Yet that is exactly what 
“eurs with the deer of the jungle. 

When the Indian cheetah drinks, a crocodile may snap at his 
luzzle and drag him into the river; while he is browsing, 
itiger may carry him off at any moment. But by some 
erciful provision of nature the companions of the victims 
te not unduly perturbed. A chorus of alarm accompanies 
the actual killing, of course, but as soon as the marauder is 
wut of sight peace returns to the herd, and it continues feeding 
Sthough the vision of death, so immanent and so inexorable 
the jungle, had completely left their minds. In short, 
the jungle is not cruel. Even the tiger does his killing with 
the speed and deftness of a human butcher. 

Ofall this and more we may read in Mr. Champion's enchant- 


me the greatest of them. The reluctant metre with the hurry- 
ing line, like the irregular beat of a stricken beart, the vision 
of the dark shining water, and the cry of the bereaved comrade, 
fierce as the agony of Achilles, make it a singular lyric of 
tragic experience. 

But the range of Kipling’s verse is too wide for brief appreci- 
ation. Everybody knows the monologues, as searching as 
Browning's, though mueh more vehement. things like 
** McAndrew’s Hymn,” with its black ecstasy of Calvinism 
and its modern machine-worship, and the triumphant * Sir 
Antony Gloster,” a modern spoiler who must go out in his 
ship at his death like a Viking of old. ‘* The Song of Mithras ”’ 
is perhaps the most moving of the purely historical ditties. 
In the Jungle-books, at least, the songs are equal to the stories, 
full of warning, divination, and soft lullaby. Some of the 
epitaphs on those killed by the War have a classic grace. All 
the little verses set here and there about his chapters, very 
much in the manner of Scott, are most piercing and most 
concentrated. Among these are snatches of sensitive love- 
song, not met elsewhere in his work. ‘ Blue Roses” is 
wistful and muted with all regret. ‘ The Ripple Song” and 
“The Nursing Sister” seem to be sighed from some deep 
compassion, 

It is necessary to end. Having two sides to his head and 
heart, the poet has been afflicted with a double nostalgia. 
The Empire has had his rhetoric. Intimate India and intimate 
England have taken his heart. ‘The sweet spell of Sussex has 
stilled the trumpets. Among the “ close-bit thyme” he 
thinks no more how 

“ The great white oxen with onyx eyes 
Watch the souls of the dead arise.” 

Among his later verses are some songs of rare quietude, 
that express a patriotism none can gainsay. They make 
an evensong, mild and grave and soothing. In sound and fury 
Kipling harks back to the Elizabethans sometimes, in grace 
and tenderness he recalls their fragrant lyrics :— 

*‘ Take of English Earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who lie beneath, 
Not the great or well bespoken, 
But the mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation. 
Lay that earth upon thy heart 
And thy sickness shall depart.” 
Softly breathed words for the celebrant of Empire! He is a 
romantic poet of high degree ; he is akin to the makers of 
Norse Sagas, Scots Ballads, Chansons de Gestes, and even of 
the songs that wandered about before ‘*’Omer struck ‘is 
bloomin’ lyre.’ The very magnanimity and largesse of his 
singer's bounty is against his adequate recognition as a poet ; 
umong so much that is good, his lyrie best is obscured by his 
exuberance—a generous fault which is not conspicuous in 
contemporary poets ! 
RacuEr ANNAND TAYLOR, 


Jungle Books 


ing volume. Here, also, is the story published last year in 
The Pioneer, of how Captain Corbett killed the famous man- 
eating leopard of Rudrapryag, which terrorized a district 
in Garhawal for nine years and was responsible for 125 deaths 
of human beings before he was destroyed in 1926. A leopard 
is the most dangerous of all animals owing to its activity 
and devilish cunning. Traps, gins and poisons had been 
tried without avail. On April Ist, a human kill was poisoned 
and the man-eater consumed part of the cyanided corpse 
but (with the vitality of a Rasputin) suffered no ill effects. 
Spring guns were then tried, but failed, and a huge gin caught 
nothing more than a tuft of hair from the leopard’s hind leg. 

Captain Corbett then decided that he would sit up all 
night over a tethered goat for at least ten nights. The 
courage and endurance that this demanded and the appalling 
risks he ran can be understood perhaps by anyone who reads 
this book with attention—the old shikari will not need the 
t’s crossed. The end of the tenth night still brought no sign 
of the leopard, so Corbett continued again in the same place 
for the eleventh consecutive night. This time he was 
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DP GEOFFREY BLES 


< a conspicuous exercise of self-restraint I refrain from 
using the phrase ‘‘ Christmas Gift-Books’’; but I 
should like to tell you something about my Autumn pub- 
lications. 


FILMS: FACTS AND FORECASTS (21s. nei) is a 
fine book on the history, development and prospects of the 
Motion Picture Industry, by L’Esirange Fawcett, the Dramatic 
Critic of the Morning Post. Mr. Fawcett has studied the 
problems of ‘‘ This Film Business’ at Los Angeles, in New 
York and in Berlin, where he was shown wonderful new 
devices for scene setting, lighting, &c. Altogether a most 
interesting book, illustrated with about 40 excellent photo- 
graphs. 


THE BLACK JOURNEY, by G. M. Haardt and Louis 
Audouin-Dubreuil (16s. net), is an account of the great 
Citréen expedition across Africa from Morocco to the Belgian 
Congo and thence eastward to Lake Victoria and Madagascar. 
Pygmies, cannibals, dancing girls and strange beasts ferw 
nature lie in wait for the reader on almost every page. 


George Dilnot, whose “ SCOTLAND YARD "’ is still a big 
‘seller,’ has followed up this success with GREAT 
DETECTIVES (16s. ne/), which throws a new light on some 
of the most interesting Scotland Yard cases of recent years. 


Mr. Diinot is also acting as General Editor of a series of 
Famous ‘Trials, which will include not only the leading British 
trials, but also noteworthy trials on the Continent and in the 
United States. The first four volumes will be (1) THE 
THAW CASE, edited by #. A. Mackenzie, the author of 
“Wortp Famovs CRIMES”; (2) THE TRIAL OF 
PATRICK MAHON, with an introduction by Edgar 
Wallace ; (3) THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR 
WEBSTER (a famous American case, which established the 
principle that medical men should not practise vivisection 
on their creditors); and (4) THE PELTZER CASE, one 
of the most bizarre of Continental crimes. Kach volume 
will be Demy 8vo, illustrated and published at 1os. 64. net. 


THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE, by Richard Haili- 
burton (16s, net), is an appropriate successor to ‘‘ The Royal 
Road to Romance,” which has become a “ best-seller’ in 
America. In this new book young Richard describes his 
attempts to follow the wanderings of Ulysses in the Mediter- 
ranean (not excluding encounters with Circe and Calypso)— 
together with a few parerga, such as the swimming the 
Hellespont and running the Marathon. It is written in the 
same adventurous and joyous strain as “ Tuk Royal RoAp 
TO ROMANCE,” of which a second edition is now ready. 


BRIGHTER FRENCH (For Bricut YOUNG PEOPLE, 
WHO ALREADY KNOW SOME), by H. 7. R. (5s. net), may come 
as a shock to those who identify the learning of French with 
the acquisition of inept information about *‘ the gardener ”’ 
and “ the gardener's wife ’’ ; but it will be welcomed by many 
who want to learn the idioms of up-to-date Irench, 


As to Fiction, F. E. Mills Young's new novel, THE 
ROMANTIC TRAGEDY, is a fine. story of the ‘Diamond 
Diggings in South Africa, which the author visited last 
winter, 


WHAT WOMEN FEAR, by Florence Riddell, is already 
one of the big successes this antumn. The principal character 
is a famous woman explorer and the scene is laid in Kenya, 

MARIPOSA ON THE WAY, by Henry Daerilein, is a 
charming novel which will delight the many admirers of 
this witty and imaginative writer. THE ROYAL 
CRAVATTS, by Lillian Rogers, describes very cleverly the 
struggles of a family of Russian immigrants in New York. 
DEEP FURROWS, by Robert W. Ritchie, is a fine tale of 
a man’s fall and regeneration. The scene is laid in the 
orchards of California. PARADISE ISLAND. by Mark 
Caywood, gives the exciting (and romantic) adventures of a 
Sydney stockbroker in the Southern Seas ; and TERROR 
AT STAUPS HOUSE by Jvanxk King, is a real “ thriller.” 


. 6d. net I have published THE 
HAT PIN MURDER, a fine new detective story by George 
Dilnot, author of “ Tuk CROOK'S GAME,” &e.; and Philip 
Inman's THE HUMAN TOUCH, stories of life in a 


big London hospital, now in its second large edition. 


At the popular price of 3 
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FIcrion. 


THESE MEN THY FRIENDS 
By Edward eee 


4 


“It has been left to Mr. Edward Thompson to write a 


great book about modern war. 1e essential truths 
of war clamour from its every page *.—Daily Express. 
THE MIRACLE BOY 


By Louis Golding 
Illus. 7s. 6d. 
Also de luxe edition of 50 signed copies, 
Iss. od. 
“The book is a work of art—of very fine art.” 
Country Life. 


A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS 
By Alexis Tolstoy. 
tos. 6d, 
Regarded by many critics as the greatest purely 
novel to have come out of Russia. 


PETER WHIFFLE 
By Carl Van Vechten 
Special Illustrated Gift Edition, 


historical 


18s. od. 

This new edition contains thirty-two i!lustrations which 
recapture the atmosphere of the carly twentieth century. 
THE SHIP SAILS ON 
By Nordahl Grieg 
7s. 6d. 

* One of the most moving and vital tales of sca life published 

within recent years.”’- Gl asgow rald. 
FAINT AMORIST 
By Elizabeth Sprigagc 
7s. 6d 
“A love story of singular charm and distinction Fai 
Amorist has indeed many delectable «ualities 
For CHILDREN 
ANIMAL STORIES THE 
INDIAN TOLD 
By Elizabeth Bishop Jol 
Illus 73. Od 
Folk tales about animals retold in the Indian m 
TO AND AGAIN 
By Walter R. Broo 
Illus. 73. 6d 
Startling adventures of Mr. Bean's auimal 


to migrate to escape the winter, 


BIOGRAPHY 


MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE 


THE GREAT 
Edited by Katharine Anthony 
Iilus. 215. ol, 


“Of absorbing interest."—The Times. 
MONTAIGNE 
By Trene Coop er Willi 
The great Bordelais critic of life, examined Uh: 
writings. 


O RARE BEN JONSON 
By Byron Steel 
10s, 6d. 
Describes with inimitable gusto the 6) reat 
Ben's life. 


THE ROMANCE OF VILLON 
By Francis Carco 
Illus. 21s. cd. 
The soul of the poet and picklock reveale.l. 


EDISON: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK 


By George S. 

Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

The most adequate account of Edison yet writt 
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successful. At ten p.m. the leopard appeared. He switched 

on the electric torch and found the bead of his rifle was (for- 
tunately) drawn exactly on the body. One shot, a roar, 
a leap, silence. Until dawn he could not, of course, leave 
his machan. At the end of his long vigil, he found blood 
tracks and eventually the leopard itself, which had fallen down 
4 small precipice. It was very whiskerless and mangy, 
put of enormous size. 

Perhaps, however, the most story in the book 
(but they are all good, and the pictures are all triumphs of 
photography) is another tiger yarn, also originally published 
in last year’s Pioneer. This was a desperate adventure which 
recently befell Mr. and Mrs. Smythies. They were in two 
machans about forty yards apart, waiting for a tiger to 
be driven out of a beat. The slouched out, was fired 
at, went back and finally broke cover at full gallop with a 
Mrs. Sinythies fired when it was about thirty 
and hit the heart. 


old, 


exciting 


tiger 


terrific noise. 


yards from her it some six inches above 


Jt rolled over, roaring. We will Iet Mr. Smythies tell us 
what he saw :— 

“The tiger, mad with rage, turned round, saw her [his wife} in 
lye machan, and made for her, climbing the tree for all the world 
like a huge domestic cat, with its forearms almost encircling: it. 
eit went vertically under her machan, and as I turned round 
hurrie« [ knocked the loose cartridges out of my machan to the 
onl As things were, 1 h ad no optic n but to take the risk of 
hitting my wife. I fired at the brute when it was half-way up the 
tree, but only grazed it As t looked to work the bolt and reload, 
[realized I had only one cartridge left, and, looking up again, saw 
wy Wife standing up in the machan with the muzzle of her rifle 
in the tiver’s mouth--his teeth n ockn are 8 inches up the barrel— 
and he was holding on to the edge cf the machan with his forepaws 


and chin.” 

The tiger had at least two-thirds of his weight on the edge of 
the machan and was hanging out from the tree by its width. 
The whole tree rocked violently. Mr. Smythies now saw his 


wile lose her balance and topple over backwards. The 
tiger, however, was too angry to notice her disappearance 
and had torn the strings of the machan to shreds. Mr. 


Smythies fired his last cartridge and by the mercy of heaven 
the bullet went true and the tiger fell backwards, immediately 
helow the machan. Whether he dead or not Mr. 
Smythies did not know: his wife and the tiger were both 
hidden in the long grass and he himself was up a tree with 
no cartridges and, therefore, powerless—surely as bad a pre- 
liament as any shikari has ever been in. But it all ended 
happily. for the tiger was dead and his wife alive. 

The stories and descriptions in this beok are so delightful 
hat we are embarrassed in the choice of what to quote, but 
we would draw especial attention to the author's fine resolve 
never to use a lethal weapon except for purposes of the larder 
and to confine his sport to photography. 

There is no doubt whatever that photographing wild 
aiimals is much more sporting than shooting them: it is 
not only more diflicult, but also far more dangerous. ‘* Many 
others,” says Mr. Champion, * are following the s road, 
wd it is devoutly to be hoped that hunting with the camera 
will ultimately largely replace the old-fashioned kind” which 
wormed a wall with ugly stuffed heads, instead of beautifying 
dbook such as this with illustrations of animals in all the 
pride and power and beauty of jungle life. 

Of the danger of this new sport, the reader with imagination 
may get more than an inkling, by studying the splendid 
full face of a mad wild elephant on p. 173—surely the best 
trophy any hunter has ever secured! Mr. and Mrs. Champion, 
hounted on their faithful pad-clephant, Balmati, came upon 
‘massive bull in that peculiar physical condition known 
musth (when the great pachyderms are liable to ungovern- 
able fits of fury), accompanied by a large cow and a delightful 
little calf. The trio were feeding from a bamboo clump. 
For some time he and his wife watched the bull caressing his 
baby with his trunk. It made as it 
slid down the calf’s back, and the whole formed a most fasci- 
hating scene which would have made an ideal picture, but the 
shade was too dense for photography. So they pushed forward 
boldly on Balmati. But the bull elephant became suddenly 
iware that something was wrong and : 


was 


ame 


a curious rasping noise 


gave a start. His ears went back, his 
tunk started to curl and we realized that we were in for trouble 
this tines. There seemed nothing else to do, so I continued to make 
wposurcs as hard as I could [italics are ours], while the mahout, 


‘Seeing us, his whole body 


dazed. no doubt, or because he had so often ordered tame elephants, 
shouted to the tusker to go back. This was, of course, the worst 
possible thing to do, as, the moment the great beast heard a human 
voice, his worst suspicions were confirme d, and he knew for certain 
that that hated creature, man, had come to interfere with him and his 


family. Karim, however, soon covered his initial mistake by doing 
the right thing, and fired a shot with a gun, just as the enraged 
lord ot the herd lifted his foreleg and charged at us, looking for all 


the world like a great lumbering motor-omnibus beating down upon 
us. It appeared that nothing could save us, and, armed with no 
more than a camera and feeling guilty about my wife, who should 
not have accompanied me, | was just holding my breath for the 
shock of.the impact when Karim providentially fired his ond 
barrel right over the monster's face, thereby causing him to swerve 
with a crash past one side of a smail rohini tree, Just as Balmati 
iurned and fled on the other. We departed, fully routed, at Bal- 
mati’s best pace of some eight miles an hour, expecting the great 
brute to follow ; but, after we had gone about 100 vards, we realized 
that we had made cood our escape, more thi in a little shaken but 
none the worse except for the loss of my sun-helmet.” 

Space does not permit us to follow this redoubtable photos 
grapher and most charming author on any more of his 


adventures. Neither can we enlarge, as we would wish, on 
the interesting questions the author raises as to the voices of 
the tiger and their meaning, of the habits of deer, of hyena, 
of the psychology of elephants. As a last word we can say, 
without fear of exaggeration, or even of dissent on the part 
of anyone who knows India, that this is the best book on the 
jungle since Aim. Mr. Champion is a modern Mowgli, in 
addition to his other duties as a most capable Forest Ollicer. 
As to the illustrations, not Messrs. Martin Johnson or Kearton 
have taken better pictures of wild life. 

Another book of the same type, with real experience behind 
it, is Mr. Hogarth Todd's. It suffers only by comparison 
with what is quite an exceptional work. There is not the 
same skill with the pen in. Tiger, Tiger! but to make up for 
this *“‘Ian Hay” contributes a preface which might serve 
as the backbone of this review, for both volumes give us a 
glimpse into the lives of the men who see that ** the dams 
hold, the canals irrigate, the grows and the British 
Raj endures,” as well as a picture of the life of the jungle. 

Mr. Todd was terribly mauled by a tigress. He tells 
in Chapter iii. how he found himself on the ground, with some- 
thing hurting him most terribly, how he seized the beast’s 
ruff with both hands and shook her deliriously to make her 
let go the huge mouthful she had taken of his thigh ; and how, 
as they struggled, the eyes of man and beast came within 
twelve inches of each other, when the glare of the tigress’s 
furious yellow orbs changed suddenly to fear as she met the 
eves of man; and how she threw the terrifying human body 
from her with a flick of wrist and forearm, sending him flying 
through the air. After this vivid and unusual description, 
he completely wins our hearts by telling us, good sportsman 
that he is, the same story from the tigress’s point of view. 


2Tass 


She meant no harm. She was merely saving herself from 
that awful creature, Man: like Mr. Champion, Mr. Todd 
is no believer in the fun of killing as many wild things as 
possible. 

The book is full of good stories and scenes of the day's 
work and the day’s play in India, which, whether we have 


ever been lucky enough to know them or not, will entertain the 
reader. It is a pity, however, that so many names 
omitted or altered. What reason is there, for instance, 
calling poor Patterson, who was killed pigsticking at Bareilly 
when this reviewer was a member of the tent-club 
Matierson? Why, again, should we not know 
irrigation schemes the writer was concerned with, when he 
so pleasantly excitingly describes the 
bursting dam during the monsoon rains ? 

A final thrill, if the reader be not glutted: Mr. and Mrs. 
Todd were out walking. she unarmed, he with a twelve bore 
and No. 6 cartridges. They came on two tiger cubs: 


are 
for 


there, 
which 


and danger of a 


“our enjoyment of watching them was suddenly and ay vg inler- 
rupted by a series of terrific roars, which broke out from the farther 
end of the island. We then caught glimpses of a full-grown tigress 


charging at us, with bristling ruff. along the wocded bank. 

This was too much for my wife, and she started running towards 
the island along the way by which we had just come. She covered 
the five yards or so which separated us from the island, and then went 
up the bank. I shouted to her; ‘For God's sake, stop!’ for I 
saw that if she continued farther she would inevitably be caught by 
the tigress. : ° 

I don’t know if iny voi specially insistent, 


was e ! expect if was 


, 
or else the instinct of self-preservation asserted itseli—anyhow, 
the great thing was that she did stop. J then implored her to stand 
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still on the top of the bank where she was 


way to daunt a tiger is to stand still. He is 


and not move; the one 
naturally not accustomed 


to anything standing up to him; he takes all his game on the run. 
jt was a very high test of courage ; I might almost say as high a test 
of its kind as any Engli - woman has ever undergone. But she 


pluck kily stood it, and thereby probably saved her life and my own as 


ell. 

* The tigress came along making her ghastly noive until within 
fiteen yards of her, when she suddenly hed down in the leng 
grass. She then continued to growl and snarl for what seemed to us 
like an eternity, but which in reality was probably only scme two or 
three minutes. During that time my wife and [ stood stock still 
eight or ten yards apart, and | continued to exhort her not to move. 
J thought that if I spoke aloud in my ordinary voice the courage would 
slowly ooze out of the brut . bee another thing to which a tiger 
js not accustomed is the sound of the speaking human voice. I 
therefore told my wife this as calmly as | could as we waited, but also 
with the object of giving her confidence at the same time. 

The plan seemed to work, for the tigress was certainly kept at bay 
foran interval. On the other hand she was primarily, of course, out 
tofrighten us, to attract our attention frora her cubs and to give them 
time to make good their escape. 

She also succeeded beautifully in her little plan, for our attention 
had certainly been diverted all right ! We had never had any inten- 
tion whatever of doing her darlings any harro, although, of course, 


cCTroOUut 


CAUSO 


she did not know this. We now sincerely wished we had never seen 
the little brutes, 
The Father 
The Petty Papers: Some Unpublished Writings of Sir 
William Petty. Kdited from the Powood Papers by tho 
Marquis of Lansdowne (Constable. 2 vols. 62s. 6d.) 
Sx WinntAM Pretty, whose forte was said by John Evelyn 
to be Latin poetry, thus addresses his only daughter, Anne, 
in English verse : 
My pretty little Pusling and my daughter An 
That shall be a countesse, if her pappa can. 
lf her pappa cannot, then I make no doubt 
But my little Pusling will be content without.” 
But her pappa’s aspiration was only realized after his 


death and the “ little married Lord Kerry, who 
was ‘eter promoted to an from which marriage 
has descended the present editor of the Papers. 

These two volumes will be found of very special interest 
and importance as a quarry for the investigator of economic 
and gencral history, while they will also serve for the delight 
of those who would browse over a field of quaint miscellaneous 
information. They are the the reflections and 
observations of one who was a prescient and very advanced 
social thinker—a man who like his famous contemporaries, 
Pepys and Evelyn, was blessed with a limitless curiosity 
and an extraordinary versatility of thought, while at the 
sme time he was gifted with high practical capacity, for he 
possessed (as his editor points out) ‘‘an undoubted genius 
for engaging in enterprises of profit.” 

Petty was physician to Cromwell's 
und an Irish landlord who ran a 
industry and a timber trade in Kerry, 
ofa double-keeled boat and the prototype of the 
hansom cab—so he touched life at many points. Above all, 
he had a passion for list-making and for figures, and with 
his insistence on the importance of dealing with all politico- 
economic problems in terms of what he calls ‘“ number, 
weight and measure,” it is not extravagant to claim for him 
the title of the Father of Statistics. It is true that the first 
example of the application of modern statistical method 
afforded by Observations on the London Bills of Mortality 
published in 1662 under the name of John Graunt. The 
authorship of this work is, disputed, and Lord 
lansdowne adduces tolerably convincing reasons for assigning 
the main credit of the analysis to Petty and not to Graunt. 

What strikes one, as the runs over this enormous 
assemblage of notes, is the modernity of view they display. 
There isshardly a problem or a reform in being or under dis- 
tussion® at the present day on which Petty does not offer 
some suggestive hint. Maternity benefit, cost of living 
acording to the fluctuation of prices, religious toleration, 
adult suffrage, isolation hospitals for infectious diseases 
and eréches, the importance of vital statistics and national 
tegistration, a complete scheme for a census which even 
lakes account of best-sellers, the division of London into 
“Cantons ” or postal districts and its formation into a county, 
the widening of London streets, the discontinuance of Latin 
iad Greek in education—all these topics and countless more 


Pusling ’ 
earldom, 


record of 


Army in Ireland 
successful iron-smelting 
an ingenious inventor 


* ealash,” 


however, 


eye 


At the end of the distressing interval, when I suppose she thought 
that she had held us spell bound long enough, she once more sprang 
to her feet with a final.roar, bounded to within a yard of my wife, 
dug all four paws into the earth together, stopped, and then turned 
rouncdt and: bolted. 

My wife almost fell down the ban! 
I was standing. 

I fully expected the tigre 
had a gun loaded with shot in my hand, but 


:, arriving close to the place whero 


e, I only 
of a yard 


ss to follow he r. As I sail | 
this at the rang 


or two might have served; it would of course have been necessary 
to killthe animal or blind her instantancously, and this might have been 
possible at close range lowever, havirg attained her object in 


thoroughly frightening us, the tigress evidently did not want to force 
the issue to extremes, but only to go off and rejoin her offspring.” 
She faded away into the gloom, to rejoin her babies, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Todd returned to camp with thankful hearts, 
to rejoin their two children. 

What jolly books these are, so different from the stuffy 
pages of scandal we so often read! By comparison, these 


volumes are a winter morning on some duck-jhil of the 


United Provinces, with its huge zest, its infinite horizon ; 
those others, a winter morning in the Underground of our 
mephitie civilization, 


I. Y-B. 


of Statistics 


are propounded as “ juicy matter to the Assembly of Reason.” 
As a doctor, Petty seems to have been on the track of the 
germ theory of disease and periodicity of epidemics; he 


insists on the importance of anatomy and especially of 
comparative anatomy; the Medical Research Council is 
foreshadowed in Petty’s advocacy of preventive medicine, 


incidence of 
and of 
Labour he 


the 
climates, 


and 
varying 


epidemiology 
and 
several 


of investigation into 
disease in sedentary trades 
“the different nutritions in 
wrote of in his Treatise of Taves as “ the Father and active 
principle of Wealth,” and in some of his notes occur dim 
suggestions of the dole and the policy of Three Acres and 
a Cow. But perhaps Petty’s most curious anticipation is 
that of the modern * tank,’ useful alike as a movable fort 
and “to run a push with great violence against any object.” 

This he calls a ** war-charioct,”’ and he urges the general use 
of the contrivance preciscly on the grounds that Captain 
Liddell Hart or any other modern soldier might urge it to-day 
men and economy of 


focds.” 


—mobility, security, economy of 
expense. 

There are in the Papers many scattered jottings which 
will serve to correct or shed some small new light on history, 
particularly with regard to the story of Ireland, which was 
a country Petty knew intimately. Even in his day he 
throws out a hint that Ireland might be made into “a Free 
State tributary to England,’ but foresees the difficulty 
* where and in whom the soveraigne power of Ireland doth 
lic,’ and the possible danger to England if the Irish “ upon 
Account of Religion and Revenge of wrongs ** make “ friend- 
ships and corrispondence with forain nations.” Petty’s 
eclebrated Down Survey maps of Ireland prove Macaulay 


wrong in accusing Petty of having denuded .Kerry of its 
woods to smelt his iron, for the maps, which were made 
before any smelting furnaces were installed, show Kerry 


Another note of Petty’s indicates 
policy was not quite 
‘of all Lands 


as notably bare of woods. 
that Cromwell's “ Ilell or Connaught ” 
so ruthless as is generally believed, 
remaining to Irish Papists anno 1640, have 
[in 1671] remayned or been restored to the said Irish,” while 
only some thiece thousand of Cromwell's old soldiers were left 
to occupy the forfeited lands. Americans will be specially 
interested in the lists Petty gives of oflice-bearers, merchants, 
and soldiers in New England and of certain social particulars 


since 
5 parts of 9 


like ** the best house in Boston is of brick, 4 storyes high 
and 4 roomes on a floore.’ Petty was deeply interested in 


all colonizing schemes both in Ireland and America, and 
amongst other parecls of land he had acquired from Penn 
in Pennsylvania there were three city lots, “ the very centre 
[says his descendant and editor] of the business portion of 
Philadelphia.” This land descended to Petty’s  great- 
grandson and heir, Lord Shelburne, but the War of Inde- 
pendence supervened, the claims were jumped, and the three 
city lots remain to this day American hands. But what 
would Big Bill Thompson be saying, if they hadn’t ? 
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By Karuarine A, Espaite With many illustrations, 10s. 6d. ( rR N () \ 5 ] 
net. 
[The lovely relics of medievalism are appreciated by all educa d 
eae. ane oe, rg of the nteen tth an d egies nth century : 
on the other hand, has ag neglected, and, in some cases, removed e 
m ¢ ch rches. has teen lef Mrs. Espaitr, with a wealth 
We ps rcialiss ion ne ule rg to P ine left te valite od the art th herite ii by R Oo m e r W 1 l S O n 
preserved in these monuments.] eshow of Latterday Symphony. 
THE PAINTED GLASS OF YORK. EDWARD SHANKS in THE LONDON 
An Account of the Medieval Glass of the Minster and the Parish MEKCURY : 
Churches. By the Rev. F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian “Tt has a little indescribable drop of somet! 
of the Dean and Chapter Library, York, With a Preface by magical that has not been distilled in literature befo 
the Dean of Westminster, With four coloured Plates and COUNTRY LIFE: 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards, 12s. 6d, net. “ Greenlow is a place sublimated by art—by wri 
as skilled as it is apparently simple and artless. 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND SATURDAY REVIEW : 
“We feel a spaciousness and grandeur that mak: 
— —, y and Comparative Religio: B peewee tthox reading.” 
Ssi s ogy anc arg e eligion, Dy | eahie ‘ re . _— , 
-ELFRIDA Turyarp. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d. net. | oe JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEKLY: 
he object of this beok is te bring te the uotice 6} By far the most startling and interesting stor 
t and f religion — wal exercises as — ed at the the year.” 
day amony Christian Hindus, Buddhists d Mol 
YORK MINSTER HISTORICAL TRACTS. P A’ R 
By Various Authors. Edited by A, HaAmILton THompson 
12s, 6d. net. 
i“ b. te : U k wae the, , ter py ww yy non 2d schol story of men in wartime 
ee eee expert. ‘ microcosm of what person 
A BONDMAN OF THE LORD — may mean. Genanetietetscnes sc 
The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By H. S.C. FE. With Iilus- The book is real, and will linger long in the mex 
trations and Maps. Cloth. 4s, 6d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. of all who read it. 
. 7 
MY FAITH, = by Philip MacDonald 
_- Begg Sroxr, Canon of Westminster, Paper cover, Is. * There is a flavour of Kipling ab out it.” 
ep ire Pe ee gee Teer —SUNDAY EXPKES 
THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE THE WAYWARD 
INCARNATION OF THE WORD 
By W. H. G. Hoimes, M.A. Cloth boards. 6s. net, M N 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. | va 
LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. | ~~ 
ea ee hits porte. 8 St. John Ervine 
Author of THE FOOLISI] LOWERS. 
‘It achieves the Epic Scale.” 
New SHELDON PRESS ey GERALD GOI > in THE OBS! RI 
; | 
PAOLO VERONESE | THE BRIDBF’S 
His Career and Work. | 
By Percy H. Osmond | P R EK | D iz 
With 64 pages of illustrations in photogravure. 25s. net. 
[The life and work of Paolo Veronese is treated here with | 
the finished scholarship of a skilled critic, ‘he most repre- by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwi ick 
sentative of his paintings, 95 in number, have been carefully | A joy.”—Saturday Review. The comedy si 
reproduced by a process that gives the pictures their full | and dullness shadows 3 no page.” —Spectator. “WI 
tonal value. The book fills a gap in the literature of art, | some vivacity.”” Punch. 
for no large-scale monograph on the subject exists. ] | 
| 
EATERS AND DIARES OF A _ SOLDIER BORN 
YORK FAMILY, 1764-1839. | 
By Mrs. Eowin Gray. With twelve illustrations, Cloth boards. | C >] > 
oo oh on. by Conal O’Riordan 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 1814-1875. “* Regains that fine feeling for local colour and chat 
By Mrs. Lestizr Tomson. With four illustrations. Cloth derail which — So ago _ aaa 
boards. 2s. 6d. net. A wblin.” —Daily News. 
[Millet ‘Angelus” is one cf the most famous picturcs in the 
world. The artist’s life, so syuifathetically told here, is an inspira- 
tion and a moral tonic. | \X/ ILD GRAPES 
THE STONE AGE. ° 
By E. O. James, Ph.D., F.S.A. With numerous illustrations. by Phyllis 
Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. 
In thi. inne book a well-k arche@ok we he latest 
Ujena Ben about pre historic aad The con ts ‘ae in a rors Bottome =—_—— 
dar style, and is caleul ted to interest reac ders of all age s and taste.) } Author of The Belated Reckoning. 
THE SHELDON PRESS, “Her solid ee sets a? —_ among cont: 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. ee eee neers sen — 
And of all Booksellers lists post free. = 
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Gerard Distilled 


Gerard's Herball: or Generall Historie of Plantes. The 
Essence thereof distilled by Marcus Woodward from the 
Edition of Th. Johnson, 1636. (Gerald Howe. 21s.) 

who love the savour of the old herbals, with their 


THOSE 
intimate and not always erroneous gossip about plants, will 
spring eagerly to attention et the news that Gerard— greatest 
of Elizabethan gardeners and herbalists—has appeared once 
His size and his vigour, it is true, 
The impres- 


more in a publisher's list. 
have been much reduced by the passage of time. 
sive display of irrelevant Jearning in several languages which 
gave its rounded bulk to his figure has disappeared. His 
frankly medieal discussions are for the most part suppressed ; 
he has become, if we may say so, almost unrecognizably 
shapely and refined. Mr. Woodward in his introduction assures 
ws that he has omitted * all that is tedious or gross.’ So 
thoroughly has he applied this principle that his distillation 
has left a good many of the original ingredients at the bottom 
of the jar; and given us an essence far less tasty than the 
original, though more upon drawing-room 
and be presented to amateur gardeners by their 


suited to lie 
tables 
polite friends, 

John Gerard was in his day a great man: doctor and 
gardener, herb-gatherer and scholar. His dignified figure in 
its Elizabethan ruff is far from suggesting either a gatherer 
of simples by the light of the moon, or the practical gardener 
who first persuaded potatoes to flourish in London soil. He 
was 2 learned botanist. in touch with herbalists and garden 
lovers in all parts of Europe, from whom he received plants ; 


vet travelled diligently over England, searching for rare 
simples, the stations for which he carefully described. Though 


we shall hardly pick the Butterfly-orchis near the villages of 
Hampstead and Highgate. and Harrods now stands where wild 
nses grew in his day, field botanists will notice with pleasure 
that imeny of our less common plants persist in the localities 
in which Gerard found them. Lily-of-the-valley continues 
(der protection) its untamed existence in Ken Wood ; 
though not abundance.’ Solomon's 
Seal, Herb Paris. and still be discovered in 
several of the places that he cites. But there are curious 
gaps in his knowledge. Evidently he had never botanized in 
the Cotswolds, where these, and other of his herbs have been 
long established. He never picked the fritillary, or ** ginny 
in Iffley Meadows : nor does he seem to know the 
wild Columbine, which we should have hardly supposed a 
nity in his day. His ignorances, however, detract nothing 
from the joy which is given by his book: the joy of inter- 
course with an enthusiastic plant-lover, who takes us into his 
onfidence and lets us share his discoveries and delights. 
Even in his most erudite moments, Gerard cannot conceal the 


perhaps in “ great 


Moonwort can 


hen floure ** 


Poetic 


Singing as I Go. By Charles Dalmon. (Constable. 6s.) 

A Poet’s Calendar. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 

After the Chinese. By Ian Colvin. (Peter Davies. 3s. 6d.) 
Forty-seven Love Poems. By Anna Akhmatova. Trans- 


lated from the Russian by Natalie Duddington. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Ormond Poets. (Noel Douglas. 1s. each.) 

TuzerE is an odd, but none the less obvious resemblance 
ketween the reviewer of hitherto unacclaimed poets’ work, 
and the writer of a “ Turf Chat * column in one of the sporting 
dailies. We both, so to speak, give you the tips, enumerate 
the points of our pocts or horses, and then with a “* but don’t 
blame me if it doesn’t come off” air about the final sentence 
of advice, we wash our hands of the whole business and leave 
you to think what you like. If our poet happens to win through 
to fame—well, we were the prophets. If, despite flattering 
reviews, he lapses back again into his early obscurity, then let 
us all quietly forget that his name was ever mentioned. 

This line of thought is directly suggested by the poctic 
achievement of Mr. Charles Dalmon, whose name is new to us 
and whose poems have a bright new sheen about them that is 
instantly appealing. Mr. Dalmon is not deep, but he is 
Melodious, he is full of felicitous fragments such as this, 


love with which he regards his herbs and flowers; both the 
* tame thot are sowne in gardens, and wilde oncs that doe grow 
of themselves.” He loves them all; not only because they 
are useful to the body, but because their beauty ministers to 


the mind: 


‘for they admonish end stirre up a man to that which is comely 
and honest; for floures through their beauty, variety of colour, 
and exquisit forme, do bring to a liberall and gentle manly 
minde, the remembrance of honestie, comlinesse, and all kindes 
of vertues.” 

Though he reminds us thet the juice of daisy leaves “ given to 


little dogs with milke, keepeth them from growing great”; 
and that the Auricula or Beares-cares, which “* grows naturally 
upon the Alpish and Helvctian mountains,” is good for the 
zvilment we now call mountain-sickness, he is far from 
being a utilitarian His ‘a certain 
pleasure and recreation ~ from smeliing violets. He describes 
with enthusiasm that call nasturtium, 
which has long lost for us the attraction of the strange. It 


is to him that the wild clematis owes its lovelv English name of 


vers 


botenist. mind received 


rare Indian cress we 


Traveller's Joy given though it hes * no use in physicke as 
yet found out.” but is esteemed " Gnely for pleasure.” 

Those exger botanists who have tried to assure themselves 
that they have really gazed upon Licydia, growing upon an 
the butterwort sur- 
prisingly found upon Dertmoor, the balsem discovered on the 
outskirts of a northern “truly wild,” will 
sympathize with Gerard's wish to believe those ** men of good 
credit * who assured him that they had found wild cyclamen 
These will deprecate the chilling 
cditor’s footnote: “I 

Under- 
noted a 


inaccessible ledge of Snowdon, or that 


village, 


were 


in Lincolnshire and Wales. 
accuracy of the seventeenth-century 
cannot Icarne that this growes wilde in England.’ 
standing the emotional satisfaction with which he 
British habitat for the Peony : 

* The male Peionie groweth wild upon a conny berry in Betsome, 
being in the pavish of South-fleet in Kent, two miles from Gravese nd, 
and in the ground longing to a farmer there called 
John Bradley ” 


sometimes be 


they will surely condemm the cold-hearted Johnson for his 
brutal and umnecessary gloss : 


1 have beene told that our Author himseli planted that Peionio 
there, and afterwards seemed to finde it there by accident: and I 
doe beleeve it Was so, because none before or since have ever seene 
or heard of it growing wilde in any part of this kingdome.”’ 


Yet without that all-revealing footnote we should hardly have 
known our Gerard so well: or glimpsed all the passion which 
was hidden in the little sentence : 


*Who would therefore look dangerously up at Plancts, that 
micht safely looke downe at Plant 
EVELYN UNpDERIILL. 
entitled, * To a Friend who asked ine to look for him in the 


next Lille” : 


It's quite in possibl] for me to say 

What freedom lL may have, by night or day ; 

3ut I shall always hope to go in spring 

Vhere cowslips bloom round Chanctonbury Ting. 


Or ** Danaé in the Tower of Brass”: 


While, from the lonely darkness, 
She watched the moon and stars, 
Sweet vellow roses blossomed 


Between her prison bars. 
But someone shook their branches 
About the midnight hour, 
And all their fragrant petals 
Fell in a golden shower.”’ 
That is an exquisite picee of workmanship, nor is it by any 
means solitary ; almost every page in the book glistens with 
the same star-clear light. One feels, therefore, that Mr. 
Dalmon, provided he can stay the course—and so on as before. 
He is, at any rate, one of the few new poets of 1927 who are 
definitely worth watching. 
Mr. Davies, on the other hand, is one of the few pocts of 
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Fiction 7/6 net 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH 





JEFFERY FARNOL 


ws Author of “ The Broad Highway ” 
é The “ Daily Telegraph” says:—‘* Romance without the alloy 
°° of romanticism, that is the gift the fairy godmother wave Mr. 


undimmed.” 


THE CAP OF YOUTH 


Being the love romance of R.L.S. 
JOHN A. STEUVUART 


| Farnol at his birth, avd he has gratefully preserved its lustre 


Author of “ Robert Louis Stevenson ” 
“Mr. Steuart has attempted the difficult task of a recon 
Struction of the youth of Stevenson. It must be said that 


Stevenson 
cloaking a 


Mr. Steuart has succeeded remarkably well. It is 
in his * Velvet Coat’ period, deliberately bizarre, 
Sensitive spirit with mockery, and in a reaction against the 
galling conventionality of those who could not understand 
him, looking for a Bohemia which he fancied to exist in the 
frowsy public houses and shebeens of the Edinburgh under- 


= 


world.’ The Scotsman,” 
|} MORNING GLORY 
H. ST. JOHN COOPER 
| Author of “Sunny Ducrow” 
“The adventures of three men and two girls, with jealousy 


this story of the South 


as the motif, makes 
Seas.”—“* Daily Mirror.’ 
“A fine story with pienty of strongly human 
incidents.’ : Dundee Courier.” 
“A good st ry, well told, 
throughout.” ** Universe.” 


ALIEN CORN 
PHYLLIS HAMBLEDON 


Author of “ Autumn Fires” 


a fascinating 
and emotional 
unflagging 


with its interest 


cement 
a. 


fhe author of the successful novel of last year, “ Autumn 
Fires,” has here written an entirely charming piece of work. 
Very clean, wholesome, and very amusing. It is a worthy 
successor to her previous work. 


THE LAST OF THE 
SAWLEYS 


M. C. T. SAWBRIDGE 
Author of “ Shadowed Water” 
The cardinal idea on which the actual story in this novel 
turns is the possibility of the repetition of actual reproduction 
of an inc ident in the hi mony of 8 Samay. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
NAVAL SURGEON 


SURGEON REAR-ADMIRALT.T. JEANS, C.M.G. 
18/- net 

“Lively and_ interesting. Full of good stories. 

Mail.” “ Criticism by a man of such experience and record 

deserve public attention and the attention of the State's 

keepers.”’—-** Birmingham Mail.” “A lively book.”’—* Daily 

Chronicle.” 


MEMORIES OF A 
BLUEJACKET 


PATRICK RILEY 
16/- net 

“Mr. Riley’s record opens with the year 1872, and closes, 
except for a postscript on his service as a_ reservist in the 
Great War, in 1895. The zest with which Mr. Riley started 
his career seems never to have deserted him. His book 
irradiates cheerfulness. This makes it pleasant reading, but 
the author makes so light of the hardships he had to endure, 
when the Navy was still under sail, that only when the 
author allows the bare facis about routine and diet to speak 
for themselves does one re: lize he vy Spartan was the regime 
under which he was trained.’ *The Spectator.” 


THE OLD FLYING DAYS 
MAJOR CC. TURNER 


aR “ This is a book which is badly wanted—-it appears at precisely 
the right moment. Few people are better qualified than 
Major Turner to write a a book of reminiscences. He has 
been in the game from the earliest days. He was a notable 

balloonist long before anybody flew an aeroplane. The book 
j is ‘essentially for the 


*__* Daily 








non-technical. The photographs are no 

less interesting than the story. Students of modern aircraft 

a lot to interest them in the photographs of 
i. Grey in “ The Aeroplane.’ 


ARTIST IN THE 
TROPICS 


JAN POORTENAAR 

7S «Foreword by Frank Brancwyn, R.A. Profusely 

illustrated by 4 colour plates and sepia half-tones. 

Crown 4to. 31/6. Edition de luxe on special paper, 
3 guineas 

hook which is other than an art book, 


and other than a log. Naturally, as 
author is chiefly concerned with the visualisation 


design will find 


old machines. 
} AN 


This is a pleasant 
other than a travel book 
an artist, the 


a 








of the strange and beautiful, and often terrible, countric s, and 
of the exqui ite dramatic life which is found there. 
4) ee 7 : ee 
Pes Sampson [010 ae 
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Edward Arnold & Co. 





New Novels. 


‘ ’ ‘ 

A GIRL ADORING 
By VIOLA MEYNELL. 7s. 6d. 
“Miss Meynell’s creatures are too bright, too intense. 
too exquisite, for the dull palate to savour. She can 
make, by a lovely miracle, the eager breathless 


het, 


and | 
beauty of a young girl burn in her pages like a flame,” 
—Obs: rver. 
‘A mosaic of character-study which ap; 
perfection.”"—Evening Standard. 
POOR FISH 
By VIOLET KAZARINE. 7s. 6d. 
“ This exceedingly clever and amusing first noy 
us the entanglement, perplexities and general despair 
associated with the marriage between Janet Dennis and 
Alexei, a Russian exile.’ we Telegraph, 


To be Published on November 14th. 
LETTERS OF CLARA SCHUMANN 
AND JOHANNES BRAHMS, 1853-1896 


net, 


“ives 


Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD LITZMANN., ‘Two \ nes 
36s. net, 
A BRITISH GARDEN FLORA 
By I4.-Col. J. W. KIRK, D.S.O., B.A., F.R.ELS, 
42s, net. 
This book, which contains 223 Iilustrations, enables the 


reader to assign to its correct genus any plant, whethe 
native or foreign, which he may find growing in British 
gardens, 
ARISTOPHANES’ “ THE 
and “THE FROGS ” 
Translated into Rhymed 
MACGREGOR. 12s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 
By E. M. FORSTER, Author of “ A Passage to | 


7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Forster’s wit and vigour make the happiest 
reading.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


THROUGH TIBET TO EVERES! 
By Capt. J. B. NOEL. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


BIRDS ” 


MARSHAL 


Verse by 


“An enthralling story, not only of the ofhcially 
organised attacks on the mighty peak, but of th rl 
secret attempts to reach the mountain through hostile 


Tibetan country.”—Sunday Times, 


THE ROYAL TOUR OF T.R.HL 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 
By TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE. With a Foreword | 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. Illustrated. 7s. 64. 


“To future recorders of Royal voyages this | 
serve as a model, ‘The story is told with a sense of 
ment which the reader will certainly share.’—Ow 


AMONG OUR BANISHED BIRDS 
By BENTLEY BEETHAM. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Bird-lovers cannot help themselves 
They must have it.”—Observer. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD NAPIER OF 
MAGDALA, G.C.B. 


By his Son, Col. the Hon. 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION 
By W. W. TARN., 16s. net. 


“Mr, Tarn’s book will be in future indispensable to the 


THE 


} ! 


about this book. 


H. D. NAPIER, ©.¥.6. 


general reader who wishes to acquire a comprehension 
of the ancient world. His chapters are as fascinat g as 
he has given us a right to expect he would make them. 


—Saturday Re 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 
41 & 43 MADDOX ST., LONDON, W.! 
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this generation for whose latest book everyone is on the 
jok-out. (It might be as well to observe here, by the way. 
that the order in which these books are reviewed is of no 
significance.) Mr. Davies arrived long ago, and unlike most 
people who arrive suddenly, he kept the quality of his work 
at exactly the same level. It was not in the least affected by 
success : it did not become better, and it did not deteriorate, 
it remained simply the work of W. H. Davies. A Poet's 
(Calendar is, again, exactly what one would have expected it to 


be—and so much the better ; a living joy, and almost absurdly 


jyrical. 
"Not unacquainted cither with China the country or with its 
literature, the present writer must confess to having been 
entirely baffled by a first reading of Mr. Colvin’s poems, 
After the Chinese. Where in the name of all the mandarins 
did these ravishing things come from, with their meat rhymes 
ynd perfect English verse-construction ? Who but a magician 
could have evolved a modern English verse like this, from 
“The Cry of the Crows.” out of the lovely but impossibly 
native dream-stuff of the * no doubt authentic ~ Li-Tai-Po 7% 
Alone she sits, the soldier's wife, 
Embroidering her hopes and _ fears, 
These cries, they stab her like a knife, 
And like the summer rain her tears. 


It seemed like a miracle; until, tucked away in a note at 
the end of the book, one suddenly lit on the explanation, 
perfectly simple and straightforward, and Mr. Colvin emerged, 


pot as a wildly improbable translator of Chinese, but as a clever 


The Life of 


Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters. Kdited by G. Jean Aubry. 


(Heinemann. 2 vols. £2 2s.) 
Tuose who have read Conrad's autobiographical essay, 4 
Personal Record, will know the general outlines of his extra- 
It is a beautiful book, one of the most perfect, 
There is not in the English language 


ordinary career. 
Ithink, of all his works. 
a better example of ** emotion remembered in tranquillity,” 
and of the erystallization of hope, fear, triumph, and tyranny 


into a cloudless jewel of literature. Who can forget the 


picture of his mother’s return to exile and death after a brief 


reprieve ? When her husband was convicted as a political 
wifender she had gone to share his exile in the Kast of Russia. 
The terrible climate, however, was too much for her southern 
blood, and she fell ill with consumption. Finally. she obtained 
three months’ leave to return home with little Conrad for a 
period of convalescence. As so often with this cruel disease, 
the change to better conditions seemed to feed rather than to 
check it. As the three months drew to a close every effort was 
made to get an extension, the Police Captain himself pleading 
for her. But the Governor-General was 2 zealous servant of 
the State, and he ordered that unless she returned on the day 
when her leave expired she was to be escorted to the prison 
hospital in Kiev, ** where she will be treated as her case 
deserves.” Hflere is Conrad's description of her departure. 
Could it be matched for poignancy, and that restraint which, 


like the ** still, small voice,” annihilates injustice and the power 
of tyranny ? 

The elongated, bizarre, shabby travelling carriage with four 
post horses, standing before the long front of the house with its 


eight columns, four on each side of the broad flight of stairs. On 
. groups of servants, a few relations, one or two friends from 
the nearest neighbourhood, a perfect silence, on all the faces an air 
of sober concentration; my grandmother all in black gazing 
stoically. my unele giving his arm to my mother down to the 
carriage in which 1 had been placed already ; at the top of the flight 
my little cousin in a short skirt of a tartan pattern with a deal of 
red in it, and like a small princess attended by the women of her 
own household: the head gouvernante. our dear corpulent. friend 
Francesca. (who had been for thirty years in the service of our 
lamily), the former nurse, now outdoor attendant. a handsome 
peasant face wearing a compassionate expression, and the good, 
ugly Mademoiselle Durand, the governess, with her black eyebrows 
meeting over a short thick nose, and a complexion like pale brown 
paper. Of all the eyes turned towards the carriage, her good-natured 
tyes only were dropping tears, and it was her sobbing voice alone 
that broke the silence with an appeal to me: ‘ N’oublie pas ton 
francais, mon chéri.” In three months. simply by playing with us, 
she had taught me not only to speak French, but to read it as well. 
She was indeed an excellent playmate. In the distance, halfway 

wn to the great gates, a light, open trap, harnessed with three 
horses in Russian fashion, stood drawn up on one side with th 


the ste ps 


poet moulding French prose into English verse, and doing it, 
if one can judge by the result alone, extraordinarily well. 
let us probe no further into the secret here. 

We are told by the translator of Forty-seven Love Poems 
that one of the chief characteristics of Akhmatova’s poctry 
is its extraordinary concreteness, that the poet “ uses the 
happenings of everyday life to give a deeper setting to the 
spiritual drama.’ This seems. on the whole.a fair sunmning- 
up of Anna Akhmatova’s quality. and it is therefore unnecessary 
to scrape round for new phrases of appreciation: but it is 
perhaps a little unfortunate that translators of Russian books 
into English should so frequently dim their critical faculties 
Mrs. Duddington quotes a line, * The 
bright blue of the sky turns pale and dim.” and apparently 
would have us believe that there is something rather special 
‘a description of nature introductory to the 
personal note. There isn’t. And the truth is, the poet 
herself, whose talent for subtle almost 
amounts to genius, is in danger of becoming just a little 
dreary through continual thrumming on the gold strings of 


by over-enthusiasm. 


about it as 


capturing effects 


her one and only lute. 

The Ormond Poets are neat little books ; 
sclections from the shorter poctical works of Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Blake, Cowley, Herrick, the first three bound in 
imitation attractively ornamented. 
It is a pity the series is not uniform. The editors are G. D. TL. 
and M. I. Cole, and they have done their work with intelligence 


they consist in 


parchinent and very 


and a fine sense of balance. HI. M, 
oseph Conrad 
police captain of the district sitting in it. the visor of his flat cap with 


a recl band pulled down over his eves. 


We have to turn now from this treasure of art to a more 
scientific exposition of the same material. M. Jean Aubry’s 
book is the product of a number of motives, all of them 
excellent influences in the making of a biography. He was a 
friend of Conrad ; and therefore the subject of his book was 
something more than an ebstraction. Conrad lives in these 
pages as a man, complex, moody. selfish, generous, inspired, 
We get a thousand and one snapshots of him, and the 
inwardly 


puerile. 
effect in general is that of a very proud, austere, 
passionate being, tortured by a genius of sensitiveness that 
gave him no rest, but ranin his blood, and so fired his powers 
of apprehension that past, present, and future were concurrent, 
a tripartite stream of eventuality too pregnant with suggestion. 
Hiis ears were never free from its whisperings, or his nerves 
from its promptings. Waking and sleeping, its little waves 
called him, luring him to solitude end a brooding discontent. 

In these pages we may discover some ciues to the genesis 
of this disposition, 2nd so learn to make allowance for those 
aspects of it which we find forbidding and repellent. M. Aubry 
throws much light on the details of Conrad’s childhood. We 
see his parents as contemporaries saw them, and learn with 
some surprise that his father, Apollo Naleez Iorzeniowski, 
was a literary man of considerable fame, and a translator whose 
work is still standard. ** Without profound culture, he pos- 
sessed quick intuition and a natural taste for good literature. 
At an early age he showed a poetic gift which, together with 
the studied clegence of his dress, made him remarkable among 
the squires with whom he lived.” He was a well-boin but 
poor man of great charm, much sought after for his brilliant 
conversation, and a good-natured tongue 
which flickered like summer lightning round the feibles and 
deeply 


maticiousness of 
weaknesses of his friends and enemies. He was 
religious ; and bound up with this passion was the Pole’s 
mystical patriotism, a vague but energetic emotion that dies 
as soon as it is given opportunity for being anything other 
than an opposition. Apollo Korzeniowski sacrificed every- 
thing to it: health, career. and even his beloved wife. She, 
however, * very beautiful, with an education superior to that 
of most women of her time. eager-minded and expecting much 
from. Jife,” was than content to share misfortunes 
acquired in so quixotic a cause. In consequence, the little 
Conrad, « delicate only child, spent his early years under the 
shadow of exile and tyranny, amongst 2 small colony of Poles 
all of whom were suffering from scurvy and other 


more 


nearly 
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ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


HOW WE TEACH JOURNALISM. 


 PTRACHING journalism” is a phrase which one so 
often hears used lightly and loosely that it seems 
probable that many people have but the vaguest idea of 
what it stands for, or should properly stand for. 

It is proposed here to show with some precision the 
conditions in which “teaching journalism’’ becomes 
possible and the elements which have made it so notably 
successful in the case of the London School of Journalism. 

Journalism is not one of those exact subjects which 
may be competently taught by dint of repetition, as children 
are taught the A.B.C. or the multiplication table. It 
is not a subject which lends itself to teaching either by 
text books or by standardized instruction. ‘There are no 
sets of fixed rules or formule which may be stamped 
upon the memory by frequent repetition ; it is, we repeat, 
not an exact science. 

Certainly there are some elementary rules of procedure 
——editorial and other observances and items of professional 
etiquette—which it is essential to learn, but these are, 
one may say, the mere fringe of the subject. A man may 
acquire these very surely without becoming, in any sense 
of the word, a master of the fechnique of journalism. 

What is Journalism ? If it is anything at all, it is the 
written expression of individuality. Every true journalist 
is, au fond, an individual—difiering from every other 
journalist in his outlook, his interests, his sympathies, 
his imagination, his processes of reasoning, his conclusions, 
and his style of expression. ‘That is why, if you were to 
set a score of journalists to write about precisely the same 
topic or incident, you would get a score of articles (or 
stories) quite different from each other. 

Set such an ordinary subject as, say, the Sky. One 
will give you an article upon clouds and weather, another 
upon aerial navigation ; a third will discuss the beauties 
of the sky at dawn or sunset, a fourth discourse of the 
planetary and stellar systems. Or one with more imagina- 
tion will attempt to probe the mysteries of the upper air ; 
whilst another morbidly recalls the horror of the night- 
sky during the German air-raids. And so on; the word 
“sky” will suggest to each something different—that 
is, if he have the essential quality which makes the real 
journalist. 

These differences of thought and view-point are certainly 
not things which may be made by any kind of teaching, 
however conscientious. They are differences which are, 
more or less, innate in the individual. It is not the mission 
of the teacher to attempt to create these differences, but 
to cultivate and develop them so that they may be of 
value in journalism. 

To that end, anything approaching stereotyped or 
standardized teaching is hopelessly futile. Worse than 
futile; for it would destroy that individuality which it 
should be the aim of the teacher to encourage. 

A competent gardener does not plant all his seedlings 
of various species of plants in the same soil, with the same 
aspect ; he does not give them all the same treatment. 
He gives each its appropriate soil, aspect, and culture ; 
aiming to encourage the maximum of growth, efflorescence, 
and fruition. 

So with the true teacher of journalism. He studies 
the natural abilities and idiosyncrasies of thought of each 
student committed to his care, and he adapts the teaching 
to the needs of each student. He cultivates and encourages 
the individual that is in the student, not represses it by 
imposing uniformity of thought and expression as must 
inevitably be the case where the instruction is uniform 
and stereotyped. 

It is the individual study of each student and the careful 
adaptation of the instruction which have been responsible 
for the success of the London School of Journalism. The 
Lessons, excellent as they are and written as they are by 
journalists and authors of the highest standing, would be 
of little value if they were not followed up by individual 
instruction by a competent and successful teacher. The 
Lessons, in fact, are but the raw material; the shaping 
and designing are in the hands of the teacher, and he shapes 
and designs and alters and modifies according to what he 





—— 
And it is astonishing how often the teacher is able ; 
perceive, in the student, abilities of which the studey 
himself is totally unaware. Here are two noteworth, 
examples. 
In the first case, a woman student was ambitious ty 
write short stories. Before long it became obvious to th 
instructor that she was totally unqualified to purgy 
that very elusive form of the writer’s art; but, on the 
other hand, he perceived that, unquestionably, she hag 
it in her to write a novel. The suggestion was made and 
adopted: the instruction proceeded with that object jy 
view. ‘The student produced a novel which was imne. 
diately accepted, was a success (almost a “ best seller 
and she was at once commissioned for several more novels, 
In the other case, a man was attempting to write shor 
articles upon various subjects of topical interest, byt 
without result. The instructor invited him to a persona! 





interview in the course of which he discovered that this 
student was “ writing out of his head ’’—-that is to say, he 
attempted to exploit subjects about which he had no 
real knowledge. Further conversation revealed the fact 
that he was a travelled man—he had been born and lived 
long in a distant and little-known corner of the Empire, 
and thus had a first-hand knowledge of places and peoples 
which few possessed. He was urged to specialize in this 
direction and success was immediate. 

These instances—two out of many—are quoted here to 
show with what diligence the London School of Journalism 
seeks to cultivate individuality in its students and to make 
of them, not hacks nor imitators, not writers of gag and 
make-up, but real journalists who have something to say 
in which people are interested, and who are, under the 
careful instruction of the London School of Journalism, 
able to write in such a manner that editors are glad to 
accept their contributions with regularity. 

The Spectatoy says :— 

“ It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training capable 
and well-educated men and women to hold the many responsible 
positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper offices that 
induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the London School 
of Journalism. Its patrons now include all the principal proprietors 
of the great newspapers, and under the direction of Mr. Max Pember. 
ton it offers to those who wish to become journalists the most 
careful personal tuition. Having been allowed to examine its 
work in practice, I can only envy those who have received such 
sympathetic and highly skilled instruction in their early efforts, 
The series of lessons that are sent to each correspondent who enrol: 
for the various courses go far to make clear what each journalist 


should aim at; but the most valuable part of the training is the 
very full and candid opinion that is given upon everything that is 
submitted,” 

The British Weekly says :—- 

** Few vocations call more insistently for definite training than 
that of journalism and authorship. It is not a vocation into which 


one can ‘drift’ untrained. The Tondon School of Journalism, 
however, goes far to remedy the omission. This institution is 
now firmly established in the esteem both of the public and of the 
Press. ‘That such an institution should have succeeded in making 
a secure place for itself is sufficient evidence of its inherent merits. 





Public Opinion says :— 

“Thirty thousand articles are contributed each year by Free 
Tance Journalists ; they are written by men and women who live 
in every part of the civilised world. Students of the London School 
of Journalism are succeeding in contributing to a very large number 
of newspapers and periodicals, both in this country and overseas. 
There is to-day a vast world of print waiting to be conquered by 
the Free-Iance Journalist ; the opportunities offered to the un- 
known writer are multitudinous ; there is practically no limit to 
the range of subject or idea.”’ 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, and SHORT STORY WRITING) are all given by 
correspondence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known 

and successful journalists and novelists. 
Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise wouldbe 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 
A prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on applica 
tion being made to 

The Prospectus Department : 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 





perceives of the student’s own personality. 


110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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diseases brought on by the severe climate. We can imegine 
the effect of such an environment on the susceptible tempera- 
ment of the boy. There exists a revealing souvenir of this 
It is a photograph of Conrad, aged five, on the back of 


time. 
which he has written: “To my dear Grandmother, who 
pelped me to send cakes to my poor futher in prison Pole, 


Catholic, gentleman.” To quote M. Aubry : 

“Such were the circumstances in which Conrad spent his child- 
hood. When one reme mbers that he inherited an ardent te mpera- 
ment and that as far as he could see, being a Pole, all doors were 
closed to him, it Is not surprising that a boy of sixteen, who had 
caught from those nearest him a spirit of adventure and felt from 
should thus desire 


his first years the oppressive weight of tyranny, 
to escape, cost what it might, into a freer world. It was not so 
much the sea he had only once caught a ylimpse of it that was 


drawing him; it was life in the open that he longed for with all the 
eagerness of a youth who had hitherto been physically and spiritually 
cramped and sufiocated.” 

In this review I have dealt with matter contained in the first 
twenty-seven out of some seven hundred pages. The dis- 
proportion is more apparent than real, for when we are con- 
sidering the life of Joseph Conrad, the one question which 
absorbs all others is the problem of the relationship of the 
fuiry-foundling—the sea-maddened, introspective poet-—to 
the little scion of Polish nobility, an inheritor of ancient land- 
raditions and feudal customs. 

When we realize that relationship we shall learn also that 


the forces of tyranny and pitiless officialdom dealt a wound 


to the soul of the boy which could not be healed, though he 
Ile came to the 
and then to the Epglish language. hoping that in these 
find that freedom, that 
impersonal quality, thet lack of inquisitive espionage, for 
want of which his carly life had been warped. But all he 
found fuller recognition of the permanence of his 
injury. and how he hed been deprived for wer 
for intimacy and unrestrained companionship. 
the Vanderdecken, | 
shadowy way through English literature, a spectral beauty as 
He is, with all his mastery 


of the English tongue, a foreigner here 





spent his life wandering in quest of a salve. 

sea 

two broad, rhythmic forces he might 
! 


was a 


4 
ol thr p* 


evel 
His genius 
was venius of a and his 
he passed, but leaving no wake. 
end all his miusic, 


with 
Fruitless, even impossible, 


tropical with rich forest-beauty, austere sea-grief, is 
uttered with a foreign intonation. 
for our native tongue to imitate it. Tlis achievement is great ; 
but as part of its beauty there is an unsocial agony, a spirit of 
suguesting 
to us a pain-generated pride which we can only dimly appre- 
ciate as something titanic, but alien to us, for ever irrecon- 
cilable to us, even though we have known King Lear. 

This exhaustive Life aud Letters will li Ip us to understand 
these things. 


Riciarnp Cucnecu,. 


Rascals All 


Edited by A. L. Hayward. 


(Routledge. 25s.) 


Lives of Remarkable Criminals. 

Illustrated by contemporary plates. 
*So I went with them to a music-booth, where they made me 
dmost drunk with gin, and began to talk their flash language, 
which I did not understand,” is the reputed utterance, accord- 
ing to Borrow, of one Ifenry Simms who was executed at 
Tyburn in the eighteenth century. 
this artless autobiographical fragment is, “I have always 
boked on this sentence as a masterpiece of the narrative style, 


Borrow’s comment on 


itis so concise and yet so very clear.” 

The present reviewer has always longed to see more of 
Henry's literary work, and when Mr. Hayward’s beok (whica 
isareprint of three volumes that were first published in 1735) 
rame into his hands, he turned eagerly to the index; but, alas! 
the name of Henry Simms did not appear there. Yet there are 
wnsolations, and a very large choice of them. THlere, for 
«ample, set forth at large, is tne story of one of the heroes 
of Mid-Victorian youth—Joseph Bluesxip, to 
whom Harrison Ainsworth introduces us in his novel of Jack 
Sheppard. In the novel Blueskin rather excites admiration— 
arough, silent, faithful sort of dog. ardently devoted to his 
(aptain, Sheppard ; but in rea] life Mr. Blake, a blackguard of 
So far from 


Blake, alias 


the worst description, pans out very differently. 
maintaining the principle of honour amongst thieves, Blueskin 
lad not any time the slightest scruple at giving evidence 
inst any of his pals and ensuring their later attendance at 
lyburn Tree. Tle was really hurt when, after procuring the 
apital conviction of two of his companions for a murderous 
sault and robbery in which he himself took part, he was 
ost unfairly detained afterwards in gaol. Perhaps Blueskin’s 
most meritorious action was an attempt to cut the throat of 
the famous Jonathan Wild, an attention which Wild singularly 
though requited by allowing Blake 3s. 6d. a week during his 
inprisonment, while he cheered him with the promise of “¢ 
yood coffin’? when the worst was over. 

Thackeray, Fielding, and Harrison Ainsworth have dealt so 
lully with the stars of the cighteenth century criminal stage 
like Catherine Hayes, Jonathan Wild, and Jack Sheppard 
that further particulars of their eminent careers need not now 
he touched upon. Let us look rather for a moment at the 
lesser lights—at those of the name of Smith for instance. 
There was Bryan, a blackmailer; John, who might have 
armed a V.C. but was in fact a murderer; Mary, a whore ; 
iad Thomas, a highwayman. Hach of these, save Mary, was 
“jehu’'d out of the world ” at Tyburn Fair—-surely the most 
launted spot in London where now the traflic roars at the 
hectine of Oxford Street and Edgware Road. In the pages 
this vrim volume the lives of all of them are vividly 
leseribed, for Grub Strect may be Greb Street, but it 


could write, 


Women there are in plenty and even highway women, for one 
Mary Blackct was committed to Newgate and later hanged 
* for assaulting William Whittie, in the highway, and taking 
£4, and sixpence in money, on the 
6th of August 1726.” In the carcer of Alice Green, * cheat, 
thief and housebreaker,” it pleases the fancy to trace some 
part of the adventures of Defoe’s Moll Flanders, for both were 
transported to the Amcrican Colonies and both returned in 
good circumstances to England, Alice “* still living in as much 
respect and esteem as any gentlewoman in the county where 


from him a watch value 


she inhabits.” 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the maicrials 
which went to make this very book-—" last words,” broadshects, 
“authentic memoirs,” and the like—were perfectly familiar 
to Defoe and needed but little alteration even by his master 
hand, such is the vividness and strength of the different 
narratives. Hach of them commonly starts with some moral 
apophthegm, but soon phinges into relishing details of crime, 
pausing ever and anon to warn the young against the 
‘amorous pretences” of the lady dwellers in Drury Lane, 
“who by degrces bring young men on from one wickcdness to 
another, till at last they end their lives at the gallows.” And 
nearly all do—nhighwaymen like the Golden Tinman and 
** Civil John,’ who was so polite as to “ put his hat into the 
coach, taking what money the occupants thought fit to give 
him,” pirates in plenty, and 
ravishers, coiners, pickpockets, and shoplifters, which last 
calling was a specialty of the ladies. One notable example 
of escape from the gibbet was Thomas Anderson, a Scottish 
thief, who managed to get out to Jamaica, where he picked 
up “a woman with a tolerable fortune,” and in five years 


deer-stealers horse-stealers, 


‘* by his own industry acquired a very handsome fortune of 
his own and therewith returned to Scotland.” 

A stern and a stark age was the early eighteenth century. 
The Life of Captain Jaen, who murdered a cabin-boy “ by 
whipping, pickling, kicking, beating, and bruising him,” 
begins: ‘ Though there is not perhaps any sin so opposite 
to our nature as cruelty towards our fellow creatures.” A few 
pages back we hear of one Burnworth, who refused to plead 
at his trial. As he continued obstinate, ** his thumbs (as is 
usual in such cases) were ticd and strained with pack-thread.” 
Later he underwent * the sentence of the Press, or as it is 
stiled in Law, of the Peine Fort et Dure.’ The victim of this 
cighteenth-century torture was nourished with ‘ three morselg 
of barley-bread in twenty-four hours, a draught of water from 
the next puddle near the gaol, but not running water.” So 
we see that the cighteenth century was quite successful at 
cruclty towards our 
i horrors, here is 


ss 


times in concealing its repugnance to 
fellow creatures.” If you would sup o 


a large joint, but not one for a queasy stomach. 
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THE BOOK OF THE CAVE OF TREASURES 10/6 net. 


An important history of the Patriarchs and Kings from the Creation to the Crucifixion, 
translated from the Syriac text of the British Museum MS., and with notes pointing out 
paralicls in the “ Book of Jubilees,” the “ Bock of Adam and Eve,” the “ Book of the 

and other cognate work 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES 10/6 net. 


With 16 plates, and containin: a acy account of the great cbelisks, with copies of 
hieroglyphic insc ‘riptio ns and sonen le 

THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE 10/6 net. 
With 11 plates, containing chapters on the life, history, literature and religion of the 


ancient Ex gyptian 


BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY 10/6 net. 


With 10 plates and Chapters on recent Excavations, 


James Baikie, F.R.As. 





EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND _PAPYRUS-HUNTING 10/6 net. 


The eaages are much more historical narratives of cvents, s« are business letter: 
some are descriptive of travel 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS, 7/6 net, 


With 32 plates. A full story of exploration and research in E: rypt. 


Professor R. A. S. Macalister, LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 





A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE 0/6 net. 


A fascinating record of discoveries in Egypt during the last hundred years. 








The Season's Gift Book 


THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 25/- net. 


By the Marquess and Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. 


No pains have been spared in bringing this book out in a most attrac tive form; the collaberation 
of writers and artists is complete, and the veluine makes a most acceptable gift. 
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Some Books on Italy 


A. Reynolds-Ball. (Black. 10s. 6d.) 

The Stones of Italy. Written and Illustrated by Professor 
Cc. T. G. Formilli. (Black. 20s.) 

Italian Travel Sketches. By Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
Elizabeth Sharp. Illustrated by H. D. Cobbett. (Foulis. 6s.) 

Italy from EndtoEnd. By H. Warner Allen. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Italy To-day. By Sir Frank Fox. (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 


Unknown Italy. By E. : 


Books on Italy will always have a definite attraction for 
the reading public, and present-day writers are still keen to 
record their impressions ; but, in many cases, the angle of 
observation has changed. The new Risorgimento interests 
the majority more than the old story, but both the old story 
and the new aspirations are dealt with in the books before us. 

The Unknown Italy of Mr. Reynolds-Ball is Piedmont. 
He says, rightly, that travellers rush through the cradle of 
modern Italy without stopping to admire the beautiful snow- 
capped mountains and fertile valleys, and without caring for 
the traditions, manners, and customs that are racy of the 
soil. He points out that in many places enly Piedmentese 
js spoken and, perhaps, a little French, Italian being practically 
unknown. The book is pleasantly written and well illustrated. 

Professor C. T. Formilli, a well-known authority on Italian 
art and antiquities, bas written an interesting book in which 
old stories, and descriptions of places, and works of art, are 
varied by anecdotes concerning prominent people in the 
Italy of to-day. It is typical of the attitude of the modern 
writer that the last “ stone of Italy ” that he mentions is a 
living one, which, “ like the travertino of the Colosseum, or 
the fabric of the Pantheon, will only become firmer and 
harder as time goes on. ‘This stone is Benito Mussolini 
‘the man sent by God. The book is finely illustrated by 
reproductions of the author's water-colour drawings. 

Heine’s Italian Travel Sketches, translated by Miss Sharp, 
appear in a new edition. Mr. Cobbett’s illustrations are 
charming in themselves, but they have nothing of the elusive, 
fantastic spirit that is so typical of the writing of the German 
poet: they represent the places spoken of by Heine, but 
are not seen with his eyes. 

Italy from End to End, by Mr. Warner Allen, purports to be a 
psychological! guide-book, and as such willcertainly be weleomed 
by many travellers in spite Of the poor opinion that the author 


holds concerning them. Travelling, he says, is a lost art ; he 


despises the globe-trotter, who will become even more absurd 
when travel in the air develops. For those who have Icisure to 
enjoy travel as an adventure, this book should prove invaluable, 
The places visited live again, for there is much critical obser- 
vation, as well as atmosphere, in these We banquet 
in the Rome of the Borgias, we wander about Umbria and 
admire the Greek temples in Sicily ; but Naples is d!sinissed 
with less notice than she deserves, while Pompeii is described 


pages. 


as rather a vulgar town, as artificial and ridiculous as 
Brighton! Among the mountain passes of Lombardy the 
author revisits the seene of his war service and introduces 
us to the hardy Alpini; and from the War to Mussolini is 
but a step. As in old days all roads were said to lead to Rome, 
in the present day, any subject will lead to the Duce. Mr. 
Allen, with his knowledge of Italy, and with his intimate 
knowledge of foreign affairs, is certainly competent to enlighten 
us. I suspect that he agrees with the driver at Ravenna, who 
said that Mussolini was a caso stupendo. 

Sir Frank Fox is political situation, 
and strikes the keynote of Italy To-day in his preface, saying 
that he is not interested in museums but in the Fascists, who 
are experimenting with a philosophy as old as the hills, and 
yet new to our generation. He sketches the great old stery 
of Rome and its decadence, and insists on the post-War 
misery of Italy, with finances depleted. the people discontented 
and in danger of falling a prey to the International Communists 
ile tells the story of the adoption of the old 
lictor’s bundle of staves with a protruding axe—the 
that have given their name to the party 
axe is to clear the way rather than to execute justice, 


occupied with the 


of Moscow. 
Fasces 
and asserts that the 
and the 
staves are to direct and to measure as much as to scourge. 
Mussolini is, of course, not alone in his work of carving outa 
new State. General Primo de Rivera 
plishing a great work of regeneration, central 
Arabia, Ibn Sa’ud, the Wahabi ruler, is building up an empire 
in a desert. What will happen when these pioneers give 
place to others ? Sir Frank Fox has much to say with regard 
to the future of Fascism, and his. beok is one that cannot be 
ignored by anyone interested in the evolution of post-War 
Italy and its relation to the rest of Europe. 
Brarric 


in Spain, is uccom- 
and in far away 


i /ERSKINE, 


Philosopher and Peacemaker 


The Reunion of the Churches: A Study of Leibnitz. By 
G. J. Jordan, D.D. (Constable. 12s.) 


Tur cause of Christian reunion is making a strong appeal to 
many diverse minds. More and more it is clearly seen that a 
united front is necessary if the great principles of Christ are 
to be effectively presented to a world sadly at sea for the lack 
Since the War Europe has become exhausted and 
disillusioned. That tragic experience represented the failure 
to bring happiness by material conceptions. The government 
of the world by the powerful and learned ended in catastrophe. 
Science had proved unable to create new and nobler ideals, 
and had become the willing handmaid of destruction. Where 
is man to turn for a principle of regeneration ? The Churches 
seemed incapable of producing it ; in the War they spoke, not 
with the single, authoritative voice of Christ, but in the see- 
tional and partisan accents of the different nations. And so 
a position is created in which many are content to live from 
day to day, content if they can keep a roof over their heads. 
But those who think more deeply know that unless some 
broad, general, compelling principles can resume their sway 
over the human mind, the last state will be worse than the 
first. These principles, they are certain, are to be found in 
But without embodiment in an_ institution, 
many 


of them. 


Christianity. 
which touches the life of the individual intimately 
points, these great truths will remain abstract and ineffective, 
Hence the devoted and unselfish labours devoted to the task 
of bringing Christians together in one fellowship of faith and 

Lambeth, Stockholm, 
a new and growing hope. 


worship. Lausanne are names that 


enshrine 


But when onee the problems are faced, it is discovered that 
many of them are very old, driving deep roots into the memory 
and history of a continent more dominated by its past than it 
is any way aware of. Timely, then, is the publication of Dr, 
Jordan's detailed history of a previous effort at comprehension. 
It deserves close and careful study. When the peace of West- 
phalia came in 1648 it brought rest to a world worn out by the 
bitterest religious conflicts ; but it also proved that neither the 
Empire nor the Roman Catholic Church were strong enough 
to impose unity on a distracted Europe. It showed, more- 
over, that neither the Catholics nor the Protestants could 
hope to extirpate their rivals. 

A century of congresses and conferences followed in the 
endeavour to build up a system of international law. To a 
few men the vision came of doing something more radical to 
heal the running wounds. The reunion of Catholics and Pro- 
testants on a religious basis captured their imagination. In 
that noble enterprise two names shine brightly ; Leibnitz, 
the German philosopher, and Bossuet, the French bishop. The 
contribution that the former made has never been so clearly 
presented to the His work falls into 
In the first his activity is political ; in the second 
leading men by a laborious corre- 


English public before. 
two periods. 
he aims at influencing 
spondence. In the first period he thinks he sees a chance of 
bringing leading Protestants into touch with representatives 
of the Court of Rome. Spinola, the Bishop of Neustadt, is a 
busy intermediary, and Leibnitz occupies a strong strategic 
position as librarian and privy councillor to Duke John 
Frederick of Hanover, the Catholic ruler of a Protestant 
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State, who gathered round him the best men of all parties. 
A plan was drawn up, in which Leibnitz undoubtedly had a 
hand, and was carried by Spinola from one German Court to 
another. It aimed at removing many secondary questions 
from the area of controversy and concentrating on essentials. 

All must agree on the two rules of faith, of which the first is 
“The internal guidance and determination of the Holy Spirit 
and the external Word of God,” and the second * The inter- 
pretation of that Word as given by the Universal Church.” 
The document went very far in giving a tolerable and mini- 
mizing interpretation of the Roman system. At the same 
time Leibnitz wrote a work too little known, in which he went 
asurprisingly long way in accepting such dogmas as Transub- 
stantiation and the Infallibility of the Pope. But the whole 
enterprise came to nothing. Side by side with these efforts 
was the work of the Landgrave Ernst of Hessen-Rheinfels, 
one of the most attractive figures of the time, a convert to 
Rome from the dreary severity and narrowness of Calvinism. 
His conversion was itself the outcome of a passion for unity, 
and it did not cause him to forget all the truths of Protest- 
antism. His book, The Genuine, Sincere and Devout Catholic, 
ean hardly have pleased his new preceptors, maintaining as 
it did that in essential matters the Church and not the Pope 
was infallible. It became the basis of a long and interesting 
correspondence with Leibnitz, which admirably reveals the 
crucial difficulties. The Landgrave made it more and more 
clear that submission to Rome was the only method of reunion 
he could understand. Leibnitz’s position, on the other hand, 
is shown clearly in a letter to Madame de Brinon :— 

“ You are right, Madame, in thinking of me as a Catholic at 
heart . . . for selfwill alone makes a heretic, and, Laus Deo, my 
conscience does not accuse me of that. The essence of Catholicity 
js not that of external Communion with Rome; otherwise those 
who are unjustly excommunicated would cease to be Catholics. 
The essential and real Communion which constitutes our membership 
in the Body of Christ is love.” 


The Murder 


Translated from the Russian 
7s. 6d.) 


Rasputin. By Prince Youssoupoff. 

by Oswald Rayner. (Jonathan Cape. 
TuE basement room of Prince Youssoupoft’s lonely house on 
the Moika was the setting for one of the most horrible and 
clumsy murders in history. Youssoupoff had prevailed upon 
Rasputin to visit him at his home under the pretext of 
meeting his wife, who as a matter of fact was at that time in 
the Crimea. Upstairs the conspirators waited, playing 
a gramophone, while Youssoupoff chatted to the priest and 
plied him with poisoned cakes. They were his favourite 


chocolate cakes and Rasputin ate them all greedily. 
Each one contained a layer of cyanide of potassium. 
To Youssoupoff's amazement--for in each cake there 


was enough poison to kill any ordinary man— Rasputin 
appeared to be entirely unaffected. Even after drinking 
several glasses of poisoned he only complained of 
a slight irritation in the throat. After two hours of this 
nightmare (¢te-d-t¢te, when Rasputin seemed dazed and quiet, 
Youssoupoff took the opportunity to consult with his con- 
federates as to what further steps should be taken to make an 
end of the terrible priest. It was decided that Youssoupoff 
should shoot him with a revolver. In distract 
Rasputin’s attention, and to gain courage, his prospective 
murderer began examining a beautiful seventeenth-century 
rock-crystal crucifix :— 

“* What are you doing over there so long ?’ 
‘I love this cross; it’s a very beautiful thing, I answered. 
Yes, it’s a nice thing. Cost a lot of money, I'm sure How 
much did you pay for it?’ He came towards me and, without 
waiting for an answer, he continued: * But this is what takes my 
fancy most.’ And again he opened the labyrinth cupboard and 
began to examine it. ‘ Grigori Efimovich, you had better look at 
the crucifix, and say a prayer before it.’ Rasputin looked at me in 
amazement, and with a trace of fear. J saw a new and unfamiliar 
expression in his eyes, a touch of gentleness and submission. He 
came right up to me, looking me full in the face, and he seemed to 
rad in my glance something which he was not expecting. 1 
realized that the supreme moment was at hand.” 

Youssoupoff fired, and Rasputin fell back with a bestial 
toar. The bullet appeared to have passed through a vital 
part, The conspirators rushed downstairs, and they saw 
Rasputin lying dead. Four of them now arranged a £ztitious 


wine, 


order to 


asked Rasputin. 


It is seen more fully in his subsequent correspondence with 
Bossuct. The Bishop of Meaux was genuinely anxious to 


include Protestants. But his mind moved within the old 
scholastic walls. ** Be assured,” he wrote te Leibnitz, * that 
Trent is a fixed point beyond which our side will not go.” 


Leibnitz. on the other hand, came more and more to see that 
the hope of the reunion of Christians lay in the adoption of 
historical perspective. This discovery led Leibnitz to enlarge 
his view of the Church ; he came to rest it, not on the hier- 
archy, but on the totality of believers. The refusal of Rome 
to recognize the Eastern Churches and the Protestants was 
sectarian and not Catholic. Episcopacy Leibnitz valued as a 
product of history, but not as of divine origin; and he urged 
its adoption on the King of Prussia as the one hope of reunion. 
For the rest of his life he devoted himself to the reunion of 
Protestants. That was a task difficult enough. He told the 
Bishop of London that among the Lutherans there were many 
of the genus irritabile vatum. But he did not wish to create 
a pan-Protestant anti-Roman army. He had too large a heart 
for that ; but he also possessed a strong practical instinct. 
He was a realist-idealist, who never allowed the ultimate hope 
to hinder the immediate possibility, nor forgot in taking the 
next step to keep his eyes open to the larger vision. 

It is a fascinating character that Dr. Jordan presents to us, 
not always, it must be admitted, in a very attractive form. 
The book is in some ways ill-arranged and repetitive, and too 
much space is occupied by unnecessary controversies with 
other writers on Leibnitz. But it is crammed with informa- 
tion, and would form a valuable starting-point for many 
further studies which enthusiasts for reunion might well 
follow up. The story of Leibnitz makes one thing abundantly 
clear. The time spent by the Faith and Order Conference at 
Lausanne on attempts to discover a true definition of the 
Church was time well spent. The discovery of such a definition 
is the essential preliminary to all else. 


of Rasputin 


return of the priest to his flat, while Youssoupoff 
Purishkevich remained in the house where the murder had 
been committed. Presently Youssoupoff felt an instinct to 
go down to the basement and see that all was well with the 
corpse. Rasputin lay motionless. For some unknown and 
repellent reason, Youssoupoff seized the body and violently 
shook it. Suddenly, he tells us, ** my attention was arrested 
by a slight trembling of his left eyelid. I bent down over 
him, and attentively examined his face. It began to twitch 
convulsively. The movements became more and more pro- 
nounced. Suddenly the Ieft eye half opened. An instant 
later the right lid trembled and lifted, and both eyes —the 
eyes of Rasputin fixed themselves upon me with an expres- 
sion of devilish hatred.” 

Neither poison nor bullet had killed Rasputin. 
the mouth, with eyes crossed and protruding, he jumped to 
his feet, and seized his assailant in a vice-like grip. Terrified, 
Youssoupoff freed himself and rushed upstairs for help. Again 
Rasputin eluded his assassins (it is impossible not to admire 
his astonishing vitality) and after crawling up the staircase, 
* bellowing and snorting like a wounded animal,” he vanished 
through a wicket gate into the courtyard. Purishkevich 
dashed out after him. Four shots were fired; at the fourth, 
Rasputin fell heavily on to the snow-laden ground, this time 
not to rise again. 

His body, mutilated and almost unrecognizable, was taken 
to an island close by, where the ice of the Neva was broken, 
and his corpse huddled into the hole. 

Prince Youssoupoff's story is written with a simplicity 
fitting to its theme. There is something magnificent about 
Rasputin’s death struggle—devil incarnate though he may 
have been—-and in reading this first-hand account there are 
moments when the priest figures in one’s thoughts as the hero, 


and 


Foaming at 


and the prince as the villain. 

What is the truth about this horse-stealer, who rose to be 
the adviser and confidant of an Emperor and Empress ? 
What was it that those hypnotic eyes foresaw? Was it a 
possibility of peace and prosperity for Russia, or were they 
merely windows of a soul possessed by the powers of evil ¢ 
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A Feminine Anthology 


Representative Women. Ceneral Editor: Francis Birrell. 


(Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. cach.) 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston. hy 
Curtis Brown. 

Lady Hester Stanhope. By Martin Armstrong. 

Aphra Behn. By \V. Sackville-West. 

Turse nicely bound, well-printed nut-shell biographies of 
more or less celebrated women are of varying interest. The 
compiler of the series has a catholic taste that must be 
commended, but we hardly understand why some of them 
come within the same category, and why they should be 
linked together. What have Annie Besant, Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
and Elizabeth Chudleigh to do with each other? It is true 
that each was remarkable in her own way, but there seems no 
special link save in the fact that each belongs to the feminine 
gender. Yet no one would group together in a series of 
representative men--tuking a few names at random —Guy 
Fawkes (a most reputable gentleman, by the way), Beau 
Brummell and Dean Inge. 

The three volumes that we have before us are concerned 
with three very different types of women. Elizabeth 
Chudleigh (1726-1788) has not, so her biographer declares, 
been treated well by writers. 
the cosmopolitan society woman of the eighteenth century ; 
she is a comprehensible and normal woman. 

The story is well told. The Maid of Honour who married 
secretly and continued to pose as a maiden, refusing the most 
advantageous offers of marriage, lived the life of a gay woman 
about town; she was a favourite at Court and had a host of 
friends, and not a few enemies. She lived with the Duke 
of Kingston for many years before she was free to marry him, 
or rather before she thought that she had got rid of her 
inconvenient first husband. Her trial for bigamy was one of 
the sensations of her later years, and she ended her life 


S1 
Fighty Years: Soldiering, Politics, Games. By General 


Sir Neville Lyttelton, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
20s. net.) 


Beatrice 


Sin Nevitte Lyrre.ron gives as an excuse for this book that 
he has “had so full and happy a life that what has given 
me pleasure to write may give a few others pleasure to read.” 
Except for the word “few” we fully endorse his excuse. 
He will give pleasure to the hosts of friends of Sir “ Nevvy.” 
a statement which implies that he has kept his youth and the 
power of making younger friends. 

Sir Neville had intimate knowledge of the War Office 
“machine,” knowledge which Lord Kitchener up to 1914 
complained had been withheld from him. He had been in 
the confidence of Secretaries of State, of Kitchener in Egypt 
and South Africa, of Wolseley and of Roberts. He also knew 
the rank and file intimately, for he always had their affection 
and confidence. A genial nature and his obviously cheerful 
courage in danger ensured this, and no doubt it was helped 
by his being the best cricketer among them, playing in the 
spirit that makes cricket the best “ leveller,”’ whether in 
village cricket in Hagley Park or garrison matches on matting 
pitches at Gibraltar. One can see here that as his fame grew 
his popularity reached beyond his beloved Rifle Brigade to all 
battalions that came under his command. The book illumi- 
nates the vast changes that we know took place in every 
direction in the Army during his service. Flogging, drunken- 
ness and disease were common when he joined : the losses from 
cholera in India were appalling. The account of the Boer War 
is exceedingly interesting though it is not intended to reveal 
anything new. We can read between the lines something of a 
special debt that the Empire owes to Sir Neville and Lady 
Lyttelton. During the months that followed Vereeniging 
nobody did more to dissipate enmity and bring together Boer 
and Briton. 

* The two periods of my life,” he writes, ‘to which T look 
back with most satisfaction were my Captainey of Evans's 
house in 1868-4 and the campaign in Natal in 1899-1900.” 
They were the days when he had the best chances of shewing 
leadership. In Natal he led to success against infinitely greates 


She is truly representative of 


Neville 


abroad. The “* Virgin Chudleigh,” as her contemporaries 
called her, certainly had an adventurous carcer ; 
gifted with a gay, rather mordant wit. 
vessel after indulging in a fit of passion, brought on by hearing 
that she had lost a law-suit : three days afterwards she called 
for a large glass of her * fine Madeira,” drank it. and died 
quietly in her sleep. 


she was 
She broke a blvod- 


Lady Hester Stanhope has been the subject of so many 
memoirs and articles, that it is diflicult to find anything 
new to say. Her own writings and the memoirs written by 
her doctor afford the groundwork on which modern writers 
have based their studies. If Mr. Martin Armstrong has 
nothing new to tell us the story is always interesting. 

The most interesting volume of the three is that devoted 
to Aplhra Behn by V. Sackville-West. The subject of her 
memoir is far less hackneyed than are the others that we have 
mentioned, and it is exceptionally well treated. \phra 
Behn, if that were her name, * the incomparable Astraea,” 
(1640. 1689), was ardent, lively, coarse, good-humoured, a 
writer, poet. playwright, and a Government spy sent to 
Holland during the war with the Dutch, and afterwards 
sent to prison for debt because her secret service was unpaid, 
As the pioneer of women writers she certainly has her place 
in this series. for, as her biographer says, ‘* She was the first 
woman in England to earn her living by her pen.’ Her 
plays were booed, because of her sex: “ A woeful play, God 
damn him, for it was a woman's” is one comment. She 
wrote novels, translations, plays. and poems in a continuous 
stream, and was never daunted by male opposition. She 
vied with the male writers of that licentious age in profligacy, 
yet was capable of writing : 

* Take back your gold, and give me current love, 
The treasure of vour heart, not of your purse.” 


Lyttelton 


difficulties than at Tel-cl-Kebir or Omdurman. At Eton 
William Evans, a dying man, handed over his house to his 
daughters, who had to consult and trust the captain in every- 
thing and were fortunate that he was Neville Lyttelton. 
There is much here of interest about Eton, Ireland, cricket, 
Mr. Gladstone, and a multitude of subjects, but we assure our 
readers that they will not find mere repetitions of what they 
found in Lady Frederick Cavendish’s writings or other litera- 
ture that has grown up round the Glynnes, 
Spencers and Lytteltons. 

Plainly the writer might have shone in other spheres had 
he not been a soldier. He could not advance as a scholar 
like his father and some of his brothers, but he has kept up a 
love of the Classics and of music. The memoirs of such a 
man put to shame many others that reveal ill-breecding. 
There is not a line of vulgar gossip here, not one inexcusable 
personal remark or breach of confidence. He can say that 
he did not like one man or that another made a bad mistake, 
but with no innuendo, no hint of self-praise, and generally 
with a charitable excuse (or a veiwors of which an amusing 
example is that the Duke of Cambridge “ could not be 
regarded as a convinced army reformer !). No one, had he 
wished, could have served up more scandal than the man 
who held his offices and incidentally sat on the first comunittee 
of inquiry into the Dardanelles failure and on the Commission 
on the Mesopotamian campaign. 


Gladstones, 


Now he is the most popular veteran in Chelsea Hospital. 
We must quote one description of Florence Nightingale given 
him by a Crimean pensioner, for we would exchange it for 
nothing in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s picture : — 

‘** She gave me my first hot meal. She was a fine woman; sho 

had no thought of marriage. She wore a black silk dress and the 
rustle of it frightened away the rats from eating the lin ed 
poultices.” 
There are many other plums that we must leave readers to 
pick out for themselves, while we hope that this gallant 
veteran will cclebrate many more birthdays of the Royal 
Founder whose best memorial is where Sir Neville governs 
his old comrades. 
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THE STORY OF THE ROADS 
By CYRIT, HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. With 
12 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
The history of the roads is vot only a roma Wf transport, 1 
involves a record of th rowth of civilization Wer is ie full 


Kegan Paul 2 





story from Roman times, through the Middle Age-:, the Tudors and 
Stuarts, the turnpike system, the age of ‘Tel cod inl Macadam 
The influence of the railwa is traced, and t! new epoch ushered 
in by the motor vehick His absorbin s work.”’--—Duaily X 


“This interestin 


MARIE “ANT OINE' TTE 


By the MARQUIS DE SEGUVR. With §$ plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Incorporating the - ! Ti re nt research, thi 

notable biography of Maric Antoinette, while waking ir symipathics 


for the unhay Vv woman, displ the cane whic 
P 
to her tragic adventure ! ar ert 
who was hes ‘Tr own 


GOETHE’S F AUST 


Translated by G. M. COOKSON 
Professor iP G. ROBERTSON. 


hk do inexorabls 


Introd 


uction by 





In the Broadway Translations 
faithful version of this ister work of German litera 
sentative European poem of its epecl r 
— ul essay by Prof Rel on, wh 

socthe hon just t ved it ! Republi 


PRINCESSES, LADIES AND. 
SALONNIERES of the Reign of LOUIS XV 


By THERES LOUIS LATOUR. With 16 plates. 

15s. net 
‘These stories ar iily retold by a writer who is very successful 
in infusing fresh life and vigour into old material, and who has a 
profound interest in the psycholecy of her subjects. Mme. Latour 
is a sympathetic Inut penetrating historian, with a knowledge of 
the character of het tutrywomen that ‘ valuable ‘ 


—Times Lilerar 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS 
FOREIGN RELATIONS,1300-1809 


By LAURIE MAGNUS. Pninme? 8 etnies. os. net. 

A history of Enylish literat wit ith its Continental 

wmigns and = environment Ch pters are devoted to Chaucer, 

Spenser, Shakespeare, the Bible, Milton, Dr ates n, the Highteenth 

Century, and to the Heroic-Couplet, Tasse, Euphui m, Racine, and 

the French Novel Red the sam uthor, ip y i kurop : 
feratuy | aaa ? { 


THE IMMORT AL NINON 







By CECIL, AUSTIN. With Ss } plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
A lively and original character ud { Ninon de lenclos from 
in unusual angk Wh he f her life is well brought 


out, its underlying s rot missed Sexual morality is 





i subject of perenni . e mi Nin \ i a moralist 
thes is commonly s ppc sed Undonbt ily i was a pioneer in 
his department, and ide int lerstood., 


SEX AND ‘REPRESSION IN 


SAVAGE SOCIETY 


By B. MALINOWSES, Ph.D 10s. Od. net. 
“A most important contribution to antire ology and | psychok 
It will be a long tink hefo re our text hooks ire broug » to the 
fandard which is henceforth indispensable / : 


LETTERS OF MME. DE SEVIGNE 
Selected by RICHARD ALDINGTON. With an 
Introduction. With 8 pk Two volumes. 21s. 
net the set 


ites. 





Mme. de Sévigne’s life covers a large part of the Teig 1 of 
louis XIII and the most brilliant epoch of Bourbon Pp sm 
under louis XIV r ke rs form a hi torical OSSIp- lan 3 neither 
pure art, nor pure , nor pure idle chit-chat, but a medle f 
all three. This mo st charming and representative s clectic on of ‘the 
oy should be read for the fir-t time, not for its histori rlee 


but for pure pleasure.’ Sf 


LIVES OF THE CRIMINALS 


First published in 1735. Now edited by A. L. 
HAYWARD. With an Introduction. With 16 
plates. 4to, 620 pages. 25s. net. 

A continuation, in point of date, of Captain Smith's High 
published in uniform style last year The present volume, 
is much more authentic, and is a serious attempt to depict low Jif 
ind criminal conditions in the early part of the cighteenth century 
‘This extraordinary book introduces the reader wt such ‘ stars’ of 
the criminal stage as Blu e skin, Jack Sheppard, Ke dy the Pirate, 
und Catherine Hay D Eapre 


SEAWAYS AND SEA TRADE 


however, 


By A. C. HARDY, B.Sc. With 12 plates and 
numerous iext illustrations. 15s. net. 
This work strikes a new note in the literature of the Ship. It 


is the first attempt vet m acdc to persuade pee ws to think in te rims 
of maps when they ate consideris ng rout nd 
appeal to the reader interest« “d in the story of his 
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THE PETTY PAPERS 


Some unpublished writings of Sir William 
Petty, edited from the Bowood Papers, by 
The MARQUIS GF LANSDOWNE, author of 
“ The First Napoleon,” ete. Two Volumes. 

52/6 net 








These documents drawn from the Bowood archives 
are not merely interesting m themselves—they 
important ” . —_ ti intel — range of a very 
active mind i ation period, 

By ADMIRAL CHAMBERS, C.B. Ulustrated 
with drawings by the Author in colour, halj- 


tone and line. 14/- net 


xk a pictur ( 


lasi a 


The author unfolds to us in thts | hor 
the Roy * Na y at ~ end of the 
the period of transition from sail t 
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THROUGH JADE GATE 
AND CENTRAL ASIA 


An Account of Journeys in Kansu, 
‘and the Gobi Desert. 

By MILDRED CABLE and 
FRENCH. With 12 Mlustrations 


Turke stan 


FRANCESCA 
and a Map. 

10/- net 
Sf ’ a av rk which ill 
entitle them to d high on the re f intrepid ex 


E. GLADSTONE 
By OSBERT BURDETT. 


curvaph: ** Admirably 
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BROTHER SCOTS 


By DONALD CARSH eee 12/- net 
Spectator “ Thi wt tionably the ne bril t 
s of en a ¢ 4 that ha Ph - d 1 
l.ytton Victorian studies.” 


THE LETTERS OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH (1872-1886) 


With a Memoir by his sister-in-law, J. VAN 
GOGH-BONGER. Two volumes. With 146 
Iustrations. 63/- net 


REALITIES OF BIRD LIFE 


By EDMUND SELOUS. With an Introduction 
by heer SSOR JULIAN HUXLEY. 14/- net 


t Surely few writers have ever given 1 a 
clearer view into their own minds throuch the enthr 
venue of nature ol tion than we hnd here!” 


JOURNAL OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 


(Third Lerge Printing.) 7/6 net 
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PUNCH AND JUDY 
By ESTHER HYMAN. 7/6 net 


COMING THE ROSE 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. 6/- net 


THE HOTEL 
By ELIZABETH BOWEN. 
(Second Large Printing.) 7, 
TOPSY TURVY 
By VERNON BARTLETT. With drawings by 
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THE REMBRANDT DRAWINGS 
#} AND ETCHINGS. & 
By John C. Van Dyke 


Professor Van Dyke’s “ Rembrandt and His School,” which 
presented a general reassignment of the paintings attributed 
to the master, created an international sensation when it 
was published several years ago, a sensation whose echoes 
are still reverberating through the art world. In this 
volume he subjects Rembrandt’s drawings and etchings to 
the same searching scrutiny with a reassignment likely to 
prove equally sweeping in its effect. This volume is like 
its predecessor in format. It is profusely illustrated and 
presents a beautiful specimen of book-making. 


Limited to 1,200 copics, printed from type afterwards distributed, 
and of which only a small number have been reserved for English 
subscribers. With frontispiece and nearly 200 illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, £3 3s. Od. net. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 


In School, College, University and Museum. 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
(President = | the American Museum of Natural History.) 


“ Fifty Years a Student with Students,” “The Creative 
Spirit in the School,” “The Medieval and the True 
Modern Spirit in the College,” “ Creative Research in the 
University,” “The Museum, a New Force in Education,” 
“Science and Sentiment in Professional Education,” 
“Creative Education in After Life.” 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s, Sd. net. 


JACQUES COEUR 
A Great Merchant of the Middle Ages. 
By ALBERT B. KERR, 
A vivid romance of medixval commerce, of wars, ship- 
wreck, capture by pirates, a poison trial, imprisonment, 
escape, intervention by the Pope, pardon and death upon 
the field of battle. 


* An admirable book.” 
“A fine story finely told . . . 





The Irish News. 

a bit of real historical scholarship.” 
—The Spectator. 

“A very fascinating, vivid and after the end 

of the Hundred Years War. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 


REFORGING AMERICA 


By LOTHROP STODDARD. 
“A well-written survey of the racial problems in the United States by a 
man who holds very ~~ views. jirmingham Post, 
“ Dr. Stoddard’s able and interesting book P is well w orth reading asa 
thoughtful and temperate review of a most difficult question.” —The Spectator. 
* Packed with information of many aspects of American settlement and 


development.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 
Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A TIMELY BOOK. 


THE NEW REFORMATION 


From Physical to Spiritual Realities. 
By MICHAEL PUPIN. 


In this book one of our leading scientists describes the 
astounding range of modern knowledge, and yet he shows 
in his most beautiful and eloquent chapters that it always 
leads—and apparently always must lead—to something 
which cannot be explained; to mystery which yet convinces 
of order and which compels one to believe in a divine 
power, 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 
HEREDITY & HUMAN AFFAIRS 
By PROFESSOR E. M. EAST, 


Author of “ Mankind at the Crossroads.” 
Mr. East is a scientist of the highest authority and the most 
scrupulous accuracy, but he is also a lively and entertaining 
writer. In this book he sets forth in a way easily com- 
prehensible to the average reader what is known about 
heredity and what may be scientifically inferred. 
Svo. 16s. net. 


accurate picture of Europe 
‘'—Newcastle Journal, 


15s. net. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 


A Romantic Rendering of Venetian History. By 
C. MarsHate Smiru. With 16 full-page illustra. 
tions. 10s. 6d. net 


The author secs in the wonderful story of Venice a corresy lence 
to the life of man as Vis ualised by Shakespe are in that famous <ag 
which begins, ** All the world’s a stage,”’ and has written a bo« Which 
will delight readers of many diffe ‘rent. kinds. 

“A worthy tribute to the personality of Venice.”"— Bir 


PASCAL: THE MAN AND THE 
MESSAGE 


By Rocer H. 
Pembroke College, 


Soirau, 
Oxford. 


ALMA ROMA: 


A Travellers’ Companion to Rome 
By Apert G. Mackinnon, M.A. Freely illustrated 
and supplied with large plan of Rome. 6s. net 


“For the ordinary interested traveller this is probably the best book 
published that he can take as a companion to Rome. It is a scholarly 
but popular account of the place and its features and tradition i of 
the true Roman spirit.’’—Keview of Reviews. 


Dr. CHARLES BURNEY’S CON. 
TINENTAL TRAVELS, 1770-1772 


Compiled from his Journals and other Sources by 
Cepric Howarp GLOVER. 10s. 6d. net 


An account of Dr. Charles Burney’s tours and of the people whom he 
met on his travels. While there is much on the personal side to arrest 
attention, there is also much to interest the general reader Dr, 
Burney’s adventures on the road. 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By Donatp A. Mackenziz. With 16 full-page illus. 
trations and many text illustrations. 5s. net 


An interesting account of early man in the light of the most recent 
ins estigations. 


ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS : 


From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ 
By Donatp A. MAcKENzIE, author of ‘* Egyptian 


M.A., 


formerly Scholar of 


10s. 6d. net 


Myth and Legend,” ‘“ Myths of Crete,” ete. Fully 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
“ Ancient Civilisations ’’ tells graphically the human story of man’s 
struggle for existence and his conquest of the forces of nature, of the 
origin and growth of trade, of the economic basis of national aspirations 
and achievement, and the growth of Empires, and of the clash of peoples 


in the dramatic struggle tor supremacy. 


THE POET AND THE FLOWERS 


By Mary A. Jounstone. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net 
Gathers together what some of the greatest of our poets have said it 
tlowers. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. Illustrated by 
Ernest Aris. 5s. not 
Will delight animal-lovers old and young. Mr. Mortimer Batten has 
won a wWidely-known name for his intimate and sympatheti 


studies of wild animals and birds, 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of Dr. ANNANDALE’S 


“Concise English Dictionary.” With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Cloth boards, 
Ts. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 

16s. net 


—Daily Chronicle 
Observer 


“ A handsome and handy volume.” 
“A wonderfully cheap production,””— 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy 8vo. xvi +- 528pp. Second 
Edition. 21s. net 
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(Continued from page 316.) 
REINCARNATION 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest Mrs. Besant’s article, ** The 
Idea of Reincarnation,” published in your issue for October 
th. The shortness of the article necessarily restricts the 
full statement of the case for reincarnation, but even so the 
theories postulated produce an untenable position. 
The progression of the spirit through the earth life, 
purgatory, paradise, to heaven is more or less on all fours 
with the spiritualist and Roman Catholic doctrines of spiritual 
evolution, and may be admitted as reasonable and logical. 
But is it reasonable to suppose that, having entirely eliminated 
all “ cravings of the lower passions,” and having spent 2,000 
years— Or, apparently, a longer or shorter period, as may be 
chosen —in unalloyed happiness and ideal conditions, the spirit 
would choose to return to the earth sphere ? And how can 
the supremely high state of development which must have 
been attained during residence in heaven possibly be advanced 
low and primitive state 
plane of earthly 
reason be established 
Mrs. Besant 
experiences draws the spirit 


by returning to the comparntively 
of the spirit living even on the highest 
pirituel experience ? And can any 
which would 
states that the desire for new 
back to earth, and that it is guided by 
physical body most suitable for its needs * 


induce such a change ? True, 
the angels to “a 
but is not such 
a reason strongly reminiscent of the sow returning to its 
wallow 7 
Again, that likely 
murdered savages of our Colonial Bush, returning to profit 
balderdash. 


“our congenital criminals are very 


by our civilization,” appears to me us mere 
In what way a sauvage would be benefited by 


as well as his white 


returning from 
the spirit world—-where, presumably he, 
brother, has progressed-—to become a criminal in a“ civilized ” 
g 
community, passes comprehension. 
I quite fail to see how * reincarnation makes life intelligible.” 
Why, “if every soul is newly created, one is embodied in a 


mgenital criminal, and another in a saint,” is surely a matter 


of biology and physiology, seeing that the body is produced 
by a purely physical process, and that each physical bods 
must have a spiritual body, i.c.. a soul. But if each new body 
lobes not possess @ new soul, when did the creation of souls 

ise? And whet Jaws reguiete the supply and demand 
for souls % Perhaps some believer in the theory of rein- 


Sir, &e., 
PAvis, 


arnation will clucidate these mysteries.- 1 am, 
ReGinatp W, 


83 Church Lane, Highfield, Southampton, 


STONEHENGE 


Sprecraror.| 


OF 


Edit si of the 


PROTECTION 


[To the 


uk An appeal has recently been issued for a sum of 
£35,000 to purchase the land surrounding Stonehenge on all its 
sides, and vest it in the National Trust, thereby securing it 
from the imminent danger of being developed as a building 
site, 

Mt is gratifying to be able to report that almost suflicient 


donations have now been received to enable the Committee 


to complete the purchase of the site of the existing derelict 
aerodromes, utments and ether unsightly buildings to the 
South and West of Stonchenge. 
sold to a firm of contractors who will begin to remove them 


These buildings have been 


immediately, and have given a guarantee that the land shall 
be cleared and made good within a year. 

But there still remains the major portion of the scheme to 
he provided for, namely, the purchase of some 1,200 acres of 
land on the Northern and Eastern sides of Stonehenge, in 
order to protect it in the future against the possibility of any 
houses, cafés, petrol pumps, garages, &c., being built within 
the view. An option of purchase of this land for approximately 
£25,000 has been obtained, and it is a matter of urgency that 
this opportunity of protecting Stonehenge and its surroundings 
shall not be lost. 

Stonehenge itself is already the property of the nation ; we 
therefore appeal to all English-speaking persons, and rely on 
their generous support, to enable us to preserve to Stonchenge 
for all time those suitable surroundings that its historical and 


archaeclogical associations so clearly deserve, 


Donations should be sent to the Secretary, The National 


‘Frust, 7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

STANLEY BaLowinx, CRAWFORD AND BALcarres 

(President of the Society of Antiquuarics), 

GREY OF FaLnLopon (Vice-President of the 


National Trust), Lionen Earue. 


AND THE SUPERNATURAL” 
| To the Editor of the Sprcyva7vor.] 

Sirn,—In Miss Underhill’s book, MZan 
Supernatural, recently reviewel in vour columns, I find the 
mention of what to some thinkers is the most 
ramely. 


“MAN 


remarkable and the 
very barest 
interesting phenomenon of the religious life of to-day : 
the re-emergence in the West of the philosophical ideas of the 
Aryans. 

Miss 
devotion, as 
literature to the temper of Christocentric devotion.” 
would not admit) that this 


Underhill Bhakti-marga, or the path of 
‘coming nearer than anything else in religious 
she 


writes of 


does not suggest (and probably 
was putting the cart before the horse, and yet the worship of 
Krishna is a thousand years older than the worship of Clirist, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the teaching of Christianity 
derived from older human 
Christ came to earth as Man among men. His teaching. for 
all its divine inspiration, was derived from the world about 
Him. 
Ancient Wisdom which Miss Underhill rather unkindly 


must have some source. For 


His message transcends, but in no way annuls, that 


Coll- 


pares to tinned asparagus. Miss Underhill has drunken of 
the paradisal milk of meditation. Was there no such \ital 
sustenance on earth before Christ came ? 


If there was, then surely the earthly and temporal sources 
at which Christ Himself may have sought refreshment demand 
a reverent approach and a serious study which Miss Underhil 
“arid abstrac- 
know of the Vedanta 
doctrine of the Trinity ? Bhagavad Cita 
(she quotes fron: it) without seeing in its loity symbolism at 
ethic that is almost maintain, in face 
of the Upanishads, that ou 
to the East ? 

Miss Underhiil may sav that the mystieal literature of 
I make bold to 


that literature cannot be understood say 


She speaks coldly of the 
Does she 
Has she read the 


does not give them. 


tions of Brahma-worship.” 


Christian ? Can she 
Western mysties are not indebted 


Christianity is study enough for a lifetime. 


suggest to her that 


by reference to methods of thinking that are still being taught 
in the country of the Ganges. To talk of mysticism and 
ignore Indix is like writing a treatise on seamanshi; t 
mentioning England, Tam. Sir, &e., BenGAL Lancer, 


Poetry 
Not Here 


Wuar mockery is this ITow 
I start to see you looking down on me 


many times 


Perhaps it is some trick of light that mimes 
Your face so truthfully ? 

Perhaps distorted fancy fashions you 

Darkly, gigantically, behind that chi 


So that you stand, Just as you used to do, 
With that calm resolute air 

Setting the old emotions which have lain 

Dormant, through long repression, suddenly free 

Oh! for the cool firm touch of your hands again 


Quietly possessing me ! 


T reach towards you—and your outlines grow 
To empty formless shadows, and your face 
Disintegrates, and all your features go 

Into the depths of space. 


IT am alone now: and the still, still room 
Fills me with sudden undetermined fear. 
How strange ! I could have sworn that through the gloom -- 
Yet there is no one here, 
D. S. Leoxanp, 
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Some Books 


Ar the present moment, when our Anglo-Indian archi- 
tecture approaches its testing time in the building of the 
new Delhi, we are glad to receive a second edition of Mr. 
Havell’s very important book on Indian Architecture (Murray, 
42s.), published after a lapse of fourteen years. Time, we 
believe, has proved the correctness of Mr. Havell’s thesis 
that the Indian master-builder (and there are millions of 
his kind in India) should be encouraged to co-operate with us 
in the building of Indian public works, and we should remember 
that the tradition of the great craftsmen of the Taj is still 
alive. Those of us who love Benares and the crescent 
sweep of its river sometimes forget that two of the stateliest 
palaces on the Ganges date only from 1860. “To find 
anything to compare with them in Europe one would have 
to go back to the early days of the Renaissance,” says Mr. 
Havell, and we agree. We cannot refrain from commenting 
again on the excellent chapter on the Taj, and we feel that 
Mr. Havell has proved his contention up to the hilt that it 
is “a living organic growth, born of the Indian artistic con- 
sciousness.”” The wages paid by Shah Jahan to his master- 
builders were huge—£3,000 a year to a Kandahari master 
mason (in our currency) and to a Persian caligraphist, while 
the chicf inlay worker received about £2,000 a year. We 
“an only account for the report that some of the craftsmen 
died of starvation by remembering that the overseers of 
the work probably lined their own pockets to a pretty tune. 
% * * * 

Whoever wishes to understand the true inwardness and to 
possess himself of some of the history of the Braemar, Northern, 
and Luss Meetings will like to hear of MWighland Gatherings 
(Cranton, 10s. 6d., illustrated) by Sir Iain Colquhoun and 
Mr. Hugh Machell. The volume is a sort of glorified guide 
and record-book, and in it you shall read of the exploits of the 
world-famous Donald Dinnie, and of his precedent and subse- 
quent compeers, if indeed the incomparable Donald ever had 
a peer. Princess Louise writes a preface. 

at * * % 

The traffic-reformer, the town-planner, the architect, and 
the historian will each get something out of Mr. Harold 
Clunn’s London: 1897-1927 (Murray, 18s., illustrated), 
which the author describes as “an attempt to depict the 
principal changes which have taken place, with some 
suggestions for the further improvement of the Metropolis.” 
With our own eyes we can see reconstructed London as it 
is to-day; many of Mr. Clunn’s illustrations show it as it 
used to be, and he is fertile in suggestions of what it may 
become. His is no hidebound conservatism which deplores 
modern reconstruction. He recognizes it as the march of 
progress, during which, incidentally, two storeys have been 
added to London’s stature. At the same time Mr. Clunn 
does deplore the hasty adoption of so-called improvements; 
especially those designed to deal with traflic congestion. 
With regard to slums he does not speak, except once or 
twice allusively. There, of course, vigorous action will be 
necessary. As regards traflic, the quict climination of some 
of London's worst bottle-necks, like those of Oxford Strect, 
High Holborn, and Piccadilly opposite Swallow Street, would 
do much more to solve the traflic problem than the grandiose 
schemes of those who are always ready to spend other 


people’s moncy. 
s * x % 

We are grateful to Messrs. Chatto and Windus for having 
produced an anthology of some very delightful things 
about old and new London. A London Omnibus (2s. 6d.) 
carries a rare and varied load of passengers—but why, by the 
way, are “ Villikins and his Dinah” not on board ?—and 
there can be few vehicles capable of putting one in so good a 
humour, or that run so smoothly along well-known roads : 
by which we mean that Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s typo- 
graphy Icaves nothing to be desired. 

* * % 

Mr. Aldous Ifuxley’s Proper Studics (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d.) consist of very interesting essays which certainly 
cannot be dismissed in a paragraph. Owing to the pressure 
on our space, however, we must take this first opportunity 
of recommending the work of one of the boldest and most 


of the Week 


travelled of our younger thinkers. What Mr. Iluxley say, 
of the Dalton plan in education is interesting ; ; 
return to the subject later. 

* * * * 

Mr. ** Bobby ” Jones at twenty-five taking his last look g 
the pin before he shoots, with tousled hair and a look of 
utter concentration in his bright eyes, is much like Maste 
Bobby Jones at thirteen, when he won the championship 
of his local club at Atlanta. In Down the Fairway (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.), written by himself and Mr. O. B. Keller, we reaj 
« modest, frank, brightly written account of his golf life ang 
play, illustrated by some sixty excellent photographs. There 
are also some excellent chapters on ‘* Putting—a game withig 
a game ”’—* The Pitch Shot—a mystery ’—* Iron Play— 
I like it,” and ** The Heavy Artillery,” in which latter the 
old but true point is emphasized that to think of details 
instead of hitting the ball is to court absolute ruin. 4 
chapter on “ Miscellaneous Strokes”? includes an excellent 
picture of ** Bobby ” blasting the ball out of a bunker. Ajj 
golfers will want the book. 

* % 4: % 

Opinions and Arguments from the Speeches and Addresses 
of the Earl of Balfour (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) isa 
selection made by Lord Balfour's niece. Lord Balfour says 
in a characteristic preface that ‘“* Mrs. Dugdale is probably 
the better judge of what (if anything) in the way of old specches 
the public are likely to tolerate,’ than he himself would be, 
and that anyway he does not propose to read the selection 
that has been made. As a contrast to the rich rotundity of 
Lord Oxford’s diction, these clever, staccato cogitations are 
very striking. Nothing could be more different in matter 
and manner: it is a commentary on our public life that two 
such different minds could both attain the highest office of state, 

* * * * 

With that sumptuousness that we are accustomed to 
associate with the enterprises of Country Life that firm has 
published a collection of eighteen coloured reproductions of 
golfing pictures by old masters (A Golfer's Gallery, £3 33,), 
with an amusing and interesting introduction by Mr. Bernard 
Darwin. It is a delightful idea, most ably executed, and 
the volume should have a large sale amongst golfers, for it 
is an ideal gift book. The illustrations can be taken out of 
the volume and framed if required. 

* * %* * 

The Design and Industries Association, under the able 
presidency of Sir Lawrence Weaver, is doing very good work 
in encouraging sane industrial design and good workmanship 
in mass production. There is no reason why things that are 
useful should not be beautiful too, including petrol pumps, 
as Sir William Beach Thomas has recently pointed out. A 
lecture by Mr. B. J. Fletcher has been republished by this 
Association (from 6 Queen's Square, W.C. 1, price 6d) 
which should be in the hands of manufacturers, artists and 
all indeed who are interested in things as well as ideas. Mr. 
Fletcher points out how the stress of use has made beautiful 
tends to create beauty, as in sailing ships, ploughs, wagons, 
axes and almost every common tool. There is no reason 
why our motor-cars should not be beautiful, too. Some are, 
but the horrors visible at Olympia remind us of the need for 
vigilance and what a great scope there is for this excellent 
Association. 


We shall 


* * * * 

In less than five years British Broadcasting has become 
one of the greatest of our public services, enlivening and 
educating twelve million people. That it is the best organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world and that it will become even hettet 
is due to the good work of Sir John Reith and his staff. ‘The 
B.B.C. Annual, just published, tells of difficulties surmounted, 
and aspirations for the future. Read aright, it is one of the 
most remarkable tracts of the day. Scarcely a word of it 
would have been intelligible to the average man ten years 
ago, but now every sensible ** listener-in ” will require a copy, 
and greatly benefit by it. It is wonderful value for a florin 

* * * * 

The General Knowledge Competition will be found on 

page 851, 
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The New Life of Shelley 


His Life and Work. Peck. (Benn. 


£2 10s.) 


Shelley : By Walter E. 

2 vols. 
Tue devout company of Shelley worshippers has been awaiting 
this book for some time, for its advent has been Jong adver- 
tied. Mr. Peck is still another of those American scholars 
yho exhibit in research a humility and patience that have no 
equal here. We English are not so inclined to this almost un- 
humorous hero-worship ; and while in our better moments 
we are willing to make copious commentary on the work of a 
great compatriot, we feel it is beneath our dignity as potential 
creators in kind to go about collecting the master’s returned 
cheques, washing bills, and other flotsam and jetsam of his 
“little days of frail mortality.” 

Many restless people, including a few critics, have begun to 
kick against this vast mechanical—one might almost say 
pureaucratic—process which nowadays is set in motion to 
surround everybody with any claim to immortality. The 
poor soul is wire-meshed and concreted into that immortality, 
after having been submitted to a sort of literary and domestic 
autopsis that throws a merciless limelight on the few articu- 
lations of his life. 

Mr. Peck has been guilty of all these terrible cruelties and 
sacrileges. He has not left a bone of Shelley unturned. The 
search has been exhaustive and complete. One feels, indeed, 
that actually Mr. Peck must have employed a detective 
agency and several State Departments, in order to have 
learned so much and to have co-ordinated this incredible 
mass of detailed knowledge. At the end of these two huge 
volumes there comes a retinue of appendices covering a hun- 
dred and fifty pages. One of them gives us twelve pages of 
hills, shopping memoranda, promissory notes, and other such 
stuff. It is all very awe-inspiring, especially when we turn to 
Mr. Peck’s examination of Shelley’s work and find that the 
hiographer’s zeal has not waned even here. Poems are 
analysed and compared ; sources, analogies, and probable 
allusions traced and connected, until the reader feels that not 
another word can ever possibly be said on the subject of 
Shelley and his circle. American readers will appreciate this 
amazing efliciency, as well as the large number of miscel- 
laneous pictures which accompany the text. There is a full- 
page portrait, for instance, of William Paley, with the inscrip- 
tion, * Whose Natural Theology Timothy Shelley read to 
Bysshe.’ There is a photograph of The Valley of Rocks, 
Lynton, ““ where Godwin sought solace in nature for his dis- 
appointment at not finding the Shelleys at Lynmouth.” 

Having got over these superficial jocularities, we can now 
approach the book more soberly and realize how valuable it 
is. It is really a portfolio of all the research into Shelley’s 
life and work that has ever been made. If it is not presented 
with the grace of Mr. Ingpen’s Shelley in England, or the 
literary distinction of Dowden’s Life, it is, apart from the 
author’s naiveté in expressing himself, very clearly organized, 
and the copiously annotated text hangs well together under 
the enormous burden of material which it has to carry. 

What more does the new Life tell us about Shelley ? Little, 
I think, that the impassioned reader and lover has not been 
able to discover in the work of the poet, and in the details of 
his life already brought to light by Mr. Ingpen and others. 
The book serves rather to bring details to fill out and confirm 
our general convictions about the character of this curiously 


complicated genius. Mr. Peck sides with Shelley's friends, 


Hogg and Peacock, in their partisanship for Shelley's first wife, 
Harriett. Heblames the poet for deserting her, and ignores the 
point of view which considers that Harriett, by her wilful and 
prolonged absence at Bath, virtually deserted the poet at a 
time when he was in financial difficulties incurred as much by 
her snobbish extravagance as by his impracticable philan- 
thropy. Mr. Peck reprints that last letter which she wrote 
to her sister before committing suicide. It is such a master- 
piece of agonizing simplicity and girlish lovingness that we are 
disarmed every time we re-read it, until we recollect how all 
her charm, beauty, and candour could be curdled by prejudice 
into an obstinate stupidity that must have driven the sensitive 
poet nearly crazy. 

A passage has lately been restored by Mr. T. J. Wise to a 
letter which Shelley wrote to Mary after the event. It runs 
as follows : 

“ It seems that this poor woman—the most innocent of her 
abhorred and unnatural family—was driven from her father’s 
house, and descended the steps of prostitution until she lived 
with a groom of the name of Smith, who deserting her, she killed 
herself. There can be no question that the beastly viper, her 
sister, unable to gain profit from her connection with her, has 
fecured to herself the fortune of the old man—who is now dying 
—by the murder of this poor creature.” 

Such words, written to Mary, make one feel that the philis- 
tines are justified in their accusations that Shelley was out of 
touch with the normal things of life. Mr. Peck in proving how 
concise Shelley wasin dealing with bankers and money-lenders, 
does not clear Shelley of that charge, for a man may have a 
profound stock of common sense, yet be a baby in money 
matters. This fragment of a letter indeed exposes the greatest 
weakness of the poet, and justifies (if we can forget his achieve- 
ment and his potentiality) the judgment of such people as 
Matthew Arnold and his frock-coated regiments of the worldly- 
wise. 

Shelley's intellectual enthusiasms made him a fool in his 
relations with his fellow mortals. If people’were unwilling or 
unable to be proselytised to his metaphysical and political 
theories, or to his practice of ethics, he could hate them with 
all the false compassion which we find in the worst religious 
crank. Elizabeth Westbrook genuinely loved and was loved 
by her sister Harriett. She was ambitious that the young 
girl should have every opportunity in life, and the young 
aristocrat Shelley was accordingly welcomed and trapped. 
It is a natural thing for an ambitious woman to have done on 
behalf of the girl whom she mothered. It was Shelley’s own 
fault—or the fault of his youth—that he was not alive to the 
dangers of his complaisance in being so easily inveigled,. 
Had he realized, after his marriage, that intellectual convic- 
tions are after all mere theories of existence, changing as 
fate knocks us with the cruel reminders of reality, he would 
have seen that this ** beastly viper * was really a good-natured, 
conscientious and strong-minded woman, determined to do as 
well as possible for herself and those around her. Even after 
the sequence of miseries which ended in the terrible disaster 
of the Serpentine, she devoted herself lovingly to Shelley's 
children, and one feels that it might have been to their advan- 
tage had they been left under the shelter of her crinoline. 
But the discussion about Shelley’s character is likely to lead 
us on for ever, for it is a world in itself, within which we small 
figures may explore and lose ourselves. 
RicHarD Cucurcn, 


Mr. Wakefield on Rugby Football 


Rugger. By W. W. Wakefield and H. P. Marshall. (Longmans. 
15s.) 
ONLY one man in the history of Rugby football— Mr. R. Owen, 
the Welsh player—has gained more International caps than 
Mr. W. W. Wakefield, the joint-author of this remarkable and 
welcome book. The book has the right spirit from beginning 
to end and is the best exposition of the game we have ever 
read. It may be classed for quality with Dr. Warre’s Grammar 
of Rowing and Dr. G. C. Bourne’s Teat Book of Oarsmanship, 
although we do not pretend that it is so learned as either of 
those treatises. Cricket still awaits as good a book. If any 
generous uncle wishes to give a nephew a book which will teil 


the boy how to play the game—in both senses—he cannot do 
better than give him this. It is surprising to learn that Mr. 
Wakefield, who seems perfectly contented when the game is 
on the fierce side, originally disliked Rugby football. A 
reluctant or timid boy, who finds the compulsory football at 
his school a misery, might conceivably be helped out of that 
state of mind by this book. It is on record that a very 
unsoldierlike young soldier was thus transported by the novels 
of Charles Lever; after reading those rollicking stories he, 
fortunately, could never afterwards rid his mind of the feeling 
that physical risks were a kind of joke. 


tt is well known that it was mainly Mr. Wakefield who 
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helped England “to come back” in Rugby football. The 
Scottish players had learned to think of the English scrummage 
as tame and lethargic. They do not think so now. When Mr. 
Wakefield, who is characteristically a forward—though he is 
as fast on his feet as many three-quarters of the first rank— 
suggests developments in play outside the pack, he, of course, 
exposes himself to the retort: ‘ Well, these are the opinions 
of a forward.” Personally, we believe that practically every- 
thing that Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Marshall say about back as 
well as forward play can be justified. Mr. Marshall, who, like 
Mr. Wakefield, is a Harlequin, is known to be an exceptionally 
good judge of the game. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
absurd than the retort we have imagined. If a critic were 
entitled to speak only on that part of the game which is pecu- 
liarly his own it would have to be confessed that the aim of a 
Rugby side was not unity but particularism. Besides, Mr. 
Wakefield is a supremely good captain, and as a captain has 
not only a right but a duty to speak. 

Mr. Wakefield’s entertaining reminiscences are chiefly of 
Sedbergh, of the R.A. Force, of Cambridge University, and, of 
course, of International matches. He thinks that Association 
football at preparatory schools is a valuable preparation for 
Rugby football, as it necessarily teaches foot control. He 
meditatively remarks that within recent years his own style 
has changed, and the meditation implies a self-reproach, for 
he finds that he does less dribbling. It was when he was 
captain of Cambridge that numbers were first worn by the 
players. There was a certain amount of objection on the 
ground that numbering the players was a professional idea, 
but Mr. Wakefield's experiment has stood the test. It is a 
great pleasure to old members of the University to know, 
without having to ask, who the players are. He gives a 
generous account of the notorious incident in the New Zealand 
match when a member of the New Zealand side was sent off 
the field. ‘ There is no getting away from the fact,” he says, 
** that Freethy [the referee] had warned both sides three times, 
and it so happened that a New Zealander was the next offender. 
It might just as well have been an Englishman, though as I 
did not see the actual incident I can say nothing of the rights 
or wrongs of the case.” As regards the New Zealand formation 
of seven forwards and eight backs, he believes that there was 
nothing in the formation itself which accounted for the New 
Zealand successes. He looks for the explanation rather in the 
earnest spirit in which the New Zealanders played, their inten- 
sive backing up, their perfect training, and their unrivalled 
combination. 

Now for the controversial parts of the book. Some people 
believe that Rugby football has developed to such a scientific 
perfection that every innovation henceforth must be retro- 
grade. They also think that the game is so fast that if it 
becomes faster nobody could live the pace and the game would 
be ruined. Mr. Wakefield’s answer seems to us complete. He 
says that there can be no finality except for mental sluggards, 
and as for speed it automatically regulates itself, so that the 
danger of urging more speed is quite illusory. He and Mr. 
Marshall are hot in their defence of the wing-forward. They 
strongly deprecate the “ superstition’ that a ‘“‘ winger”’ is 
only another name for a shirker. In blunt terms they describe 
the complaint that a “ winger” breaks up a scrummage without 
shoving as a mere confession of ignorance. They even go so 
far as to say that the whole modern theory of the game is 
based upon intelligent wing-forward play. Other assertions 
by the authors which some critics will no doubt call unsound 
are that one of the best methods of attack for the wing three- 
quarter is cross-kicking, and that the embargo against throwing 
the ball in straight only when it has been punted full-toss 
into touch ought to be removed. 

The authors are to be heartily congratulated on this stimu- 
lating book, They surely must be right in thinking that the 
game will go on evolving. It has developed amazingly since 
the game described in Tom Brown's School Days, when 
apparently such a thing as a pass had not been thought out, 
and an arrangement between two boys to make a pass was 
enough to win the match! ‘The game cannot suddenly have 
run hopelessly ahead of human ingenuity. That is incredible. 
Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Marshall are gloriously helping it on 
its way. The reader must be almost half-witted who cannot 
mm<derstand the explanations and admirable diagrams in this 
hook of how to play. 


. business connexions with 


A Yankee at the Court of 
“King Rykov” 

U.S.S.R.: a World Enigma. By Ivy Lee. 
Tur Anglo-Saxon capitalist is a rara avis in Moscow nowadays, 
and all the more interest, therefore, attaches to the impres. 
sions of Mr. Ivy Lee, the well-known American publicist, 
set forth in his little book about his ten days’ visit to Moscow 
this spring, which had been published for private circulation 
earlier in the year. Mr. Lee is one of the greatest authorities 
in the United States on publicity and propaganda, and has 
many of the leading capitalist 

organizations in that country. 

To write something worth while about Russia, after a ten 
days’ visit, is a task which would have appalled most people, 
Mr. Rykov, the Prime Minister of Russia, said to the author ;~ 


(Ernest Benn. 63) 


** So you are assuming to get an idea of Russia in ten days! J, 

as head of the Russian Government, have spent all my life here. | 
am in daily contact with the men who are supposed to know ali 
about Russia. Yet, only last week we had reported to us for the 
first time the existence of a new tribe of Russian people of whom 
none of us had ever before heard.” 
And yet Mr. Lee has produced a_ very 
unprejudiced account of present-day Moscow and the power 
behind the scenes there. One of the drawbacks of visiting 
Russia is that most travellers are ignorant of the Russian 
language, and are consequently very much in the hands of 
their interpreters, and only see and hear what their hosts 
desire. It is to be hoped that some English journalists will 
follow Mr. Lee’s example in the near future, for it is impossible 
that two of the greatest Empires in the world can remain 
permanently isolated from one another. 

The best way of going to Moscow is to do as Mr. Ivy Lee did 
and fly from Berlin, but the passport formalities are consider- 
able, and getting out of Russia is even more difficult than 
getting in. The most up-to-date thing in Moscow is its 
telephone service, and the telephone operators, when answering 
your call, instead of saying ** Number please,” give you the 
number of the operator, so that the subscriber can make 
complaints if the service is not satisfactory. The Russian 
Government certainly deserves credit for its efforts at simpli- 
fying the Russian alphabet, with its thirty-six letters. Six 
of the old letters have already been removed, and it is hoped 
vet further to simplify the language, which is good ne ws to 
all Russian students. 

Mr. Lee does right to point out how regrettable was the 
state of affairs before the break between Russia and Creat 
Britain, when there were no direct correspondents of the 
English Press in Russia, and the British Press was practically 
without direct news from Moscow. The American Press is 
represented by eight correspondents, and American opinion 
is, therefore, much better provided with information about 
Russia than was the British newspaper-reading public, before 
the break. The German Press, with ten correspondents in 
Moscow, is exceptionally well represented. Italy has three 
correspondents, and France only onc. The most interesting 
man in Russia, according to Mr. Lee, is Karl Radek, whom 
he regards as the Russian counterpart of Mr. J. L. Garvin. 
Radek occupies a position of great influence as president of 
the Chinese University in Moscow, at which some six hundred 
Chinese are in residence. 

We have always regarded the best fighting 
Communist propaganda to be the removal of the causes of 
social unrest in this country. If we could abolish the slums, 
and establish a prosperous class of peasant proprictors on 
the land, we should have done more to offset Communist 
propaganda than by the merely negative action of breaking-ofl 
relations with Russia. In his talk with Mr. Radek 
explains why it is that the Bolshevists are unable to carry 
on successful propaganda in America : 


readable and 


means of 


Lee, 


“ How can you expect us to make successful propaganda against 
23,000,000 motor cars? We know your working men are well 
employed and at high wages ; if there were oppression and trouble 
in America, perhaps our propaganda could make some headway, 
but at the present time anyone who thinks we expect anything of 
the United States is to be laughed at.” ‘ 


The author seems to think that one of the greatest dangers 
whieh faces Western Society is the possibility of Bolshevist 
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GENIUS 
AND CHARACTER 


By 


EMIL LUDWIG 


DR. EM'IL LUDWic is one of the foremost 


biography to-day. Hi 


4 } 


Napoleon and Wilhelm 


4 


writers ot studies of 
Hohenzollern have 
been translated into English and have been 
very widely read and discussed. In his 
new book, prefaced by an introduction on 
the writing of history, he deals with nineteen 


mardo Da Vinci, Vol- 


Rembrandt, Machiavelli, 


men of genius: L 
taire, Shakespeare, 
Balzac, l’rederick the 


Goethe, Great, 


Bismarck, Wilson, Lenin and eight others. 
kind of 


‘valet’ biography (interpreting men in terms 


Ludwig neither attempts that 


nor does he make 
portraits like statues. His 


reminiscent of Carlyle and it 


of their indiscretions) 
work in its 
energy is 
has something of the colour of Mr. Philip 
Guedalla. Underlying all these studies the 
shrewd reader will find the portrait of a 
man, the interpretation of his character, and 
Ludwig’s theory of the causes and effects of 
the appearance of a world genius in human 


socicty. 


Translated by Kenneth Burke. 


With Ilustrations reproduced in 


P} otogray ure, 


12s 6d net 
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A PLACE for EVERYTHING 


VERY article of women’s dress finds 
in the thoughtful planning of this 
“Orderly ’? Wardrobe its own place, in 
which it is at once out of the way and yet 
immediately accessible. In the hanging 
1 cupboard the sliding rail draws out so that 
| the coat or costume required can be taken 
without disarranging the others. The 
mirror affords a full length view of the - 
figure. The wardrobe is of figured ma- x 
hogany inlaid with black lines, and has 
that restful aspect which makes all Heal | 
furniture so pleasant to live with. 
Hm request! 


HEAL & SON U 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W 


‘ 

















* A fascinating story.”°—Sunday Times. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


SIR CHARLES MALLET 


In three Volumes. ITllustrated. Each 21s. net. 
| Vol. 1. The Medizval University and the Colleges 
| founded in the Middle Ages. 


| II. Oxford in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Ill. Modern Oxford, 1689-1927. (Just published) 
“ Most attractive . . of very lively interest.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





** Store-houses of literary delight.” 


MORE ENGLISH DIARIES 


(12s. 6d. net) 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH DIARIES 


(10s. 6d. net) 
by \ 
ARTHUR PONSONBY, M_LP., 
Author of “ ENGLISH DIARIES.” (21s. net.) 
“ One rises from his archives with a sense of profound 
refreshment.”’—The Times. 
* The complete set of three volumes is availat'e at the 
reduced price of 40s. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST |} » 
het 
W: 
the 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ofl 
Now for the first time edited from the authentic manuscripts of the author, and the rare privately lar: 
printed books in the collection of Mr. Thomas J. Wise, of Hampstead. The volumes will be edited 
and annotated by T. EARLE WELBY, author of “A Short History of English Poetry,” “Algernon the 
Swinburne,” and Editor of “ The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics." The edition will be complete in het 
about 16 volumes, Royal 8vo, each volume containing a portrait or other illustration, price 30s. net 
per volume, sold only in sets. The edition will be limited to 525 sets, of which 500 will be for sale. Mr 
he type will be distributed after the edition has been printed. The first four volumes are now 


ready, and succeeding volumes will be issued at the rate of one, or possibly two, every month. 
wel 


THE UNSPEAKABLE CURLL an’ 


By RALPH STRAUS, Author of “ Robert Dodsley,” “ John Baskerville,” and several novels. Limited } 
Edition of 500 copies. 42s. net. Being some account of Edmund Curll, bookseller; to which is added 


a full list of his books. This is the story of a rather scandalous, but very remarkable person. reg 
There never was a man who was called so many names. He set up shop in Queen Anne's day, mu 
and for forty years scandalised London. He was attacked by Swift, by Pope, who gave him an 2 
emetic and put him in the Dunciad, and by Defoe who said that he was what he looked: the worst Go 
sort of debauchee. He was beaten by the Westminster schoolboys, several times imprisoned, fined wre 
for publishing obscene books, and stood in the pillory. With a little manipulation thoroughly in J 

keeping with the period—he could be whitewashed, but Mr. Straus has preferred to write of this tov 
curious bookseller as he finds him. les 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DIVERSIONS ” 


Edited, with Introductions, by RALPH STRAUS. Limited Editions of 1,000 copies. Demy 8vo. 21s. 





net per volume. A new series of handsome reprints, exhibiting the lighter side of metropolitan life Bo 
under Queen Anne and the first two Georges. The first volume is “ Tricks of the Town.” In this 
series it is proposed to hold in review “ The Town" as seen from various unusual angles. The 
theatres, club-life, crime, sports, pastimes, etc., will thus be shown in a contemporary dress. The eve 
various lives, minions, and satirical squibs, etc., will be reprinted without alteration or omission, and son 


Introductions will take the place of irritating notes. t 
0 


XVIIIth CENTURY FRENCH ROMANCES ca 


This series, which will not exceed 12 volumes, is limited to 1,000 numbered sets. The price of each hol 
volume, sold separately, is 21s. net. The two latest additions, making 11 volumes, are “ Spleen,’ by Ist 
BESENVAL, with an Introduction by Havelock Ellis, and “A Thousand and One Follies,” by JACQUES pra 


CAZOTTE, with an Introduction by M. Storm Jameson. baal 


MENAGERIES, CIRCUSES AND THEATRES 


By E. H. BOSTOCK, Himself. Second impression. Demy 8vo. With 32 illustrations. 18s. net. bel 
Mr. Bostock gives the story of his Menagerie from its beginning to its triumphant success, The Referee reli 
says: “1 could fill columns with interesting episodes from this enthralling volume.” M 

mur 


A VALIANT GENTLEMAN An 


Being the biography of Herbert Ward, artist and man of action. By SARITA WARD. With 32 = 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. His wife has written his story with great vividness, and it makes ser 
i a most romantic narrative. The Daily Mail says: “A very gallant Englishman . the story of 
t his eager, adventurous career is told with dignity and restraint. .« . . Our country” has borne few 
finer characters or braver sons.” 


FOLK TALES OF PROVENCE 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON, Author of “ Folk-Tales of Brittany.” With 8 Illustrations by the 





| Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Branch Johnson is well known to lovers of Brittany for his Cal 
| charming book on Folk Tales of Brittany, which was pases a few months ago. He has now Alt 
written a companion volume to this dealing with the Folk Tales of Provence, in which he has a " 


theme, or rather a series of themes, very congenial to his temperament. His book will delight every- 
one who has visited or is intending to visit one of the most fascinating regions in Europe. | T 
ii 


THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD o. 


By WILLIAM E. LEONARD, Author of “ Two Lives.” Demy 8vo. 18s. net. This is one of the most 











curious, powerful and astonishing autobiographies written in many years. It is the honest and ver 
compelling story of a poet and scholar,.a man of acknowledged brilliance and achievement. But he ’ 
is a strangely erratic man. His whole life has been undermined by terrific psychological Lat 
abnormalities. He lives in constant dread of noise and turmoil, and is eanaeed te by a series of wo! 
phobias which prevent him from travelling more than a half- mile from the security of his home. | a 
These thundering fears the author traces back to the events of his curious childhood. | Eig 
a] 
PAOLO STROZZI: PAINTER If mo 
By MAY EARLE, Author of “ Acte,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Miss Earle, who died in January nat 
of this year, was a poet of very true guality. It is hoped that this posthumous volume will appeal | 
to all lovers of refined and melodious verse. T7./.’s Weekly says: “Has a renaissance richness. A div 
thoughtful and beautiful volume.” | Th 
| ART OF STILL LIFE PAINTING | 
By HERBERT FURST. Profusely illustrated. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. Mr. Furst is widely recog- | sy 
nised as one of the foremost art critics of the day. His approach to his subject is always original t! 
| and vital. He here studies the painting of still life, both historically and technically, illustrating u 
his arguments by reproductions from the art of all nations and all ages. This book ‘fills a gap in P 
art criticism which has long demanded attention. for 
TWELVE NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 
Lol 
j “ The Later Years,” by BARRY. PAIN. Author of “ The Gifted Family,” etc. “ Typet’s Treasure,’ by | Un 
JOHN TREVENA, Author of A Pixy im Petticoats,” etc. ‘ Three Wives, oe PRE ATRICE KEAN 
SEYMOUR, Author of “The Last Day,” ~- “s _ the Sparrow,” by RUTH BROCKINGTON, ] 
Author of * When the pot Drives.” “ The Worm,” DESMOND COKE, Author of “ The Bending a 
of a Twig,” etc. “ This, My Son,” by DOUGLAS BULLEYNE, Author of “The Frantic Master,” etc. } 1 
* Chained,” by FRANK HIRD, Author of * * The Deeper Stain,” etc. “ Jack a’ Manory,”* a volume of | lite 
short stories, a Ay STER faeet of * ‘Tents of Israel,” etc. “ _——, a Woman,” a first novel 
y NEIL LITTLE JO . “The Selected Short Stories” of W. L. GE ORGE, Author of ! bri 
“ Gifts of Sheba,” oy “Nettle Harvest,’ by SYLVIA DENYS HOOKE. an unusually } an 
promising new author. “Georgian Stories, 1927," edited by ARTHUR WAUGH, okt 
All published at 7s. 6d. net. Sex 
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Russia, excommunicated by some of the Western Powers, 
with a grievance against Western society, drawing closer 
to the nations of Asia. 

to fear from Russian propaganda as any nation, by reason of 
her proximity’ to that Country, and immediately after the 
War Bolshevist undoubtedly headway 
there, but to-day Germany does not fear Communism. The 
official German viewpoint, and it is one to which the Spectator 
largely subscribes, is that the attempt to isolate Russia from 


Germany probably has as much 


views made some 


the Western nations is dangerous, because it tends to push 
her to the Kast, rather than draw her towards the West. 
Mr. Lee writes :— 

“ The 
well-organized 
and that its only chance i 


Germans do not believe that Bolshevism can flourish in 


communities, where the people are prosperous ; 


in distressed countries.” 

Mr. Lee came away convinced that the present Soviet 
regime is there to stay. In considering his remarks, one 
must always remember that he only saw what. the Russian 
Government wished him to see. Ile was convinced that the 
present tendency in Russia is * 
towards Capitalism.” . Ile is of the opinion that every forward- 
joking man should visit Russia and study her problems on 


away from Communism and 


the spot, advice which we cordially endorse. 

As a successful business man, Mr. Lee’s remarks on how 
Bolshevism has been killed in America deserve attention : 

“Tt has been done by producing such a state of prosperity that 
evervbody is at work at high wages, everyone has a chance to own 
some property and, having owned that property, he does not want 
to give it up.” 

* How has radicalism heen driven out of the United States Steel 
Corporation * Has it not been done by making the workers stock- 
holders and self-respecting property-owning citizens of the country ? 
Is there not a lew of biology upon which many physicians base their 
practice of medicine, namely, that the purpose of medicine is to 
build up the body, so that the body may fight off the disease 7” 

Everyone interested in the future of Kurope, whether he 
believes in Great Britain’s policy of refusing to have direct 
relations with the Soviet Government or read 
Mr. Lee’s book; it will give him much food for thought. 
And if it inspires us to go to the root causes of social unrest 
in Great Britain, and to seek to eradicate them, it will have 
served a useful purpose. 


no, should 


J. 


Scotland Yet ? 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. By ©. M. Thomson. 
Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By C. M. Grieve. (Kegan 

Paul, To-day and To-morrow Series. 2 vols. 2s. td. each.) 
Tuere is not, it may be safely wagered, one Scot out of 
every ten you may casually meet who coukl construe correctly 
Burns’ ** Auld Farmer's Address to his Mare.” There are 
very few Scots to-day who do not believe (as they sing ** Auld 
Lang Syne) that willie-waught is really a genuine Scots 
word; even Mr. Eyre-Todd in his Scoteh Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century prints this monstrosity, as if willie was 
8 part of the word waught, or draught. There is in the 
mouth of most Scots a fervent outpouring of love for their 
native land. but theirs is a romantic nationalism which is 
divorced from any consideration of politics and the realities, 
The cult of Burns, some of whose work in English verse- 
writing is of the flattest and most conventional kind, gives 
tise to a distressing crop of sugary sentimentality, while 
“the Scots are in¢apable of considering their literary geniuses 
purely as writers and artists. They must be cither an excuse 
for the glass or a text for a sermon.” Real Scottish 
nationalistic feeling, except as a distorted fiction of the 
London stage, is more or less dead, for the Reformation, the 
Union and the Industrial Revolution have killed it. 

It was not ever thus, and there are signs in Seotland of 
4 renaissance of nationalism, even as the originally purely 
literary movement of Sinn Fein and the Abbey Theatre 
brought it about in Ireland. Various leagues, associations 
and conventions are working to this end; there arc. still 


Scots who object to be classed under the broad generalization 
of English: and the proposed New Scottish Dictionary is 
slowly working towards the conservation of the language. 
Further to free the Scot from the fungoid growth of Angticiz:r- 
tion and to rouse him from his stagnant apathy come two books 
from the “To-day atid - To-morrow.” ,Séries,. “Mr. Therson. 
the author of the first, is uncompromising in his attack and 


cares not at all for the danger of bringing an indictinent 
nation. Hlalf Seotland is 
possesses no literature nor any national newspaper ; it never 


against a slum-poisoned ; it 
thinks of expressing its life through the mediums of art or 
intellect: it has suffered its land to be taken from it : 
it is rapidly Josing all control of its own ec 
Seot (as he is known 
with evnical indifference, 


ane 
At all 
in Iungland) looks ‘on 
fute (in Mr. 
by Catholic Trish 
Mr. Grieve, on the other hand, while accepting 
the gist of Mr. Thomson's indictment. rather 
the 


uomic life. 
this the canny 


and it will be his 


Thomson's opinion) to be replaced 
immigrants. 
welcomes the 
, 


alien immigration, and believes that linc of hope lies 


re-Catholicization, partialiv in the exhaustion 
There is, * still 
an ample Scottish population in Scotland to redevelop the 


partially in 
of Protestantism.” however. he thinks, 
essential nationalism, if they can be aroused to a recognition 
of the necessity of it. 

Both of these books 
characteristic of the series to which they belong. 


Calamity, liowever, is inuminent.”? 


contain stuff for thought, as is 
As a piece 
of incisive writing and powerful, though restrained, invective, 
Caledonia is specially notable. But of the style of Alby 
the less said, the better. Seldom have we met an uglier heap 
of words than that which third line of p. 11: 
it is not a sentence, for it contains no predicate and so no 


To read it aloud is a nightmare, 


begins the 


sense. 


The Road to the Boneyard 


The Confessions of a ‘Tenderfoot ‘‘ Covster.“" By Warren 


Henry. Jllustrated. (Witherby. Its.) 
ANYONE who has been wintering in the Canaries and is 
homeward bound must often have noticed. as he boarded 


the ship at Las Palmas, a listless face or two looking over 
the side 
and bearing on it every evidence of lassitude, anaemia, and 
general debility. The wonder is that that face should be 
there at all, for between Freetown in Sierra Leone and the 
Canary Islands there is a stretch of ocean called the 
yard, because it “has received into its depths more home- 
ward-bound Coasters (in) weighted Ihanunocks) than the 
apologists for West Africa would willingly hear about.” These 
are almost the concluding words of Mr. Warren's account of 
a trader's life on the West Coast of Africa 
four years’ service (without any leave) at various stations on 
the French Ivory Coast. 


the face of a European, not sunburat but bleached, 


Bone- 


in his case of x 


Mr. Warren's narrative, though constantly lit up by bright 
sparks of humour, paints an extremes 
Amid a greenery that black. ard a mud that is 
always yellow and generally fetid, looking out seaward to 
a surf of unchanging cobalt-and-cream. which scems in a 
way to be * painting Eternity,’ and with a climate which 
is prolific in various dangerous and enervating diseases, the 
‘fo sun the 
matter up, it seemed that the Coast and Drink, and Drink 
and the Coast, were inseparable. The thing to do was to 
drink, not talk about drinking. The objective was to keep 
alive if possible, but to keep detached from sentiment and 
pity in any event.” One does not say that under those 
conditions the moral sense is wholly sabandonred- for race 
will always tell-—but it becomes blunted. 


depressing picture. 
is ahnost 


prespect for the white man is drear indeed. 


Jiggers lay their eggs in your toes, says Mr. Warren ; 
centipedes multiply themselves out of ali reckoning and 
particularly malodorous cockroaches can always be depended 
upon; while “ spiders as big as eggs and tarantulas of the 
most authentic varicty” show constant anxicty to share 
the comfort of your bed. Though dangers from savage 
man and beast do not exist (the author seems never to have 
shot anything on Jand Jarger than a monkey), yet it is the 
climate that steadily saps first the physical and then the 
moral fibre of the European. 

With the greatest frankness our author faces the question 
of irregular unions with ‘* black mammies.” Te points out 
that such unions are neither. clandestine nor 
unvirtuous on the native side,- while the woman, for her 
part, acts as laundress, housekeeper, and in emergency. as 

The matter is.entirely one of bargain and 
and when the contract is at an end there is a 


considered 


sick-nurse. 
comtract, 
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possibility of a gratuity or pension, on which Mr. Warren 
comments, “ Europe can do no more.” 

Our view is that Europe can do more. It can, for instance, 
by modern cooling devices make the tropics bearable for 
white women ; and it can allow its employees to be married 
and give them more frequent leave, so that these unions 
with women of another race shall not be so common. The 
eynical Coaster’s adage that “ Necessity is the father of half- 
‘astes ” has wit and wisdom init ; but we ought to see toit 
{although the difliculties are admittedly many) that the 
necessity is removed. 


A Pioneer in Australia 


Christison of Lammermoor. By M. M. Bennett. (Alston 


Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts narrative of the life of a pioneer in Western Queensland 
in the sixties of the last century, with its record of indomitable 
pluck and persistence, crowned at last by success, and lit 
all through by faith in a Higher Power and by goodwill to 
others, has a quite conspicuous charm of its own. Mrs. 
Bennett, the elder daughter of Robert Christison, who gave the 
name of Lammermoor to the great Australian estate or 
* run” which he discovered and turned from desert into a 
vast cattle station, has done her work straightforwardly 
and well. The earlier adventures will remind readers, if 
any such remain, of Henry Kingsley, and of what that Aus- 
tralian explorer and great if unequal writer recorded, There 
were dangers from the aborigines, not infrequently duc to 
disgraceful treatment at the hands of white settlers, and 
strange perils from poison-bush and thirst. Christison was 
* fifteen years ahead” of any support from Government. 
At the end came not only the devastating pest of ‘ ticks,” 
but too much Government interference and taxation. The 
time that Mr. Walter Page looked for ** when the country man 
will come into his own, and the town man will no longer be 
able to tax and... bully the world” is a long way off. 
* Australia is more and more its five capital cities.” Still, 
at the end, what a record! Despite the octopus of debt, 
Lammermoor with a stud herd second to none, and a general 
herd of forty thousand head. But the big drought of ten 
years from 1898 makes sad reading at the close. Health 
failed the founder of Lammermoor in his last bitter struggle ; 
he just saved his estate for a profitable sale, but his life he 
could not save. How little the story of those terrible years 
of widespread destruction is known! These pages give a 
good and moving account of a strenuous life lived to fine 
purpose, 


Fiction 
Abbesses and Dancers 


By Romain Rolland. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Wild Grapes. By Phyllis Bottome. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Song of Life. By Fannie Hurst. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Dancing Mad. By W. H. Davies. (Jonathan Cape. 6s.) 

On the twentieth of July, 1714, says Mr. Wilder, the Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, which crossed the gorge on the road between 
Lima and Cuzco, suddenly parted and dropped five travellers 
into the abyss. “The Franciscan monk, Brother Juniper, who 
beheld the catastrophe, and whose mind had been troubled by 
a sceptical student concerning the goodness of God, searched 
out the histories of the five victims as a spiritual experiment. 
His book was judged heretical, and was burned with himself 
in Lima square, to the grief of the people, who loved him. 
Of this material Mr. Wilder has made a most unusual and 
exciting thing of beauty.~ It reminds one of Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s lovely drawing of Saint Rose of Lima, ascending bridal 
and quiet from a little hill, for some sweet sensual irony is 
curiously mingled with the devotional tenderness. The 
figures of the drama are intensely imagined : you seem to sec 
humanity from a strange enchanting angle. The tragic 
histories grow out from a rich depth of knowledge. The 
final arts of the Renaissance have been transmitted to Lima 
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by Spanish grandees; there are masses and motets by 

Palestrina, Vittoria and Morales in the cathedral, plays by 

he book itself is like a well-sung 

“motet ; while the intricate beauty of the style is like a white 
orchid. But the white orchid flowers in a simplicity of 
love, for, after all, the bridge fell not without some justifj. 
cation of faith. Those who love imaginative rarities should 
quickly acquire The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

In M. Romain Rolland’s new novel, Summer, he continues 
the history of Annette and Sylvie. We are familiar by 
this time with M. Rolland’s elaborately built construction, 
and the sense of the passage of years in his immense chronicle. 
novels ; but so far Annette is not so attractive a figure as 
that of Jean Christophe. In this volume she, in the flower of 
her youth, bears a son, though she refuses to marry the father— 
because her act of surrender has turned her love to aversion, 
The progress of the child is minutely described : he is difficult 
and not very responsive to his adoring mother. The passion 
of her nature is slowly restored, and more men enter her life, 
but her “enchanted soul” recoils mournfully from their 
exigencies. Sylvie also is married, and has a daughter who 
is accidentally killed. As usual, there is much wise comment 
on life; but Annette is over-described. Even the agonizing 
situations seem to lack poignancy. With all his synthesis 
of talents, M. Rolland does not often capture that quality. 

Phyllis Bottome is a decidedly conscientious novelist, who 
sometimes achieves an impression both rich and deep. Her 
characters do not scintillate so much as some; but it often 
seems as, if you pricked them, they would bleed. But Wild 
Grapes, perhaps naturally, is not so good as Old Wine. She 
has transferred her scene to America, and her people have 
lost their solidities. Imogen is a pagan child who, quite 
unconvincingly, becomes a poet-girl in a New York set. Her 
adventures there are quite readable ; but, frankly, she seems 
a wanton little creature with little claim to sympathy. 

The Song of Life is a series of stories, also concerning very 
temperamental young women. But the broken feverish 
style throws out some real eloquence occasionally, and lack 
of restraint creates grim drama in the farms or slums of the 
poor. There is great force in some of the episodes : but the 
language of young American lovers, as represented in theit 
fiction, approaches the verge of idiocy. 

The last book on my list is by a poet ; and I cannot think 
why he wrote it. Mr. W. H. Davies, weary of sitting under 
his green tree and counting the daffodils, or whatever is in 
season, and singing to Phillida in strains like to those of the 
minor Elizabethans who remember Chaucer, has astonishingly 
written a tract against dancing. Its one endearing quality 
is its naiveté. The description of the Café Royal is most 


ingenuous. There are many practitioners at present who 
can describe the fatal consequences of a passion for 


dancing and what goes with it in a more sophisticated way. 
Let him tell us again how the kingfisher flashes by the lovely 
pool, or how the ghost-lady piteously powders her face to stay 
the ravages of decay. 


R. A. Taytonr. 


DAYSPRING. By Michacl Cape-Meadows. (Holden. 
"s. 6d.)—The Death Watch was one of the most remarkable 
first novels of the spring, and Mr. Cape-Meadows now gives 
us another original and powerful story, in which a vein of 
poctry and mysticism is again conspicuous. Ilugh Messinger 
is a hypersensitive visionary. While at Oxford, he meets, 
while punting one carly morning, a girl who satisfies his 
dream of the ideal. She passes out of his immediate life, 
however, and, returning home nerve-shattered after the 
War, he neariy succumbs to a passing lust for a pretty young 
widow. But he is saved by his own philosophy and by the 
sympathetic understanding of his mother and a_ priest. 
Secking relief in solitude and meditation, Hugh goes sailing 
in Kast Coast waters, and one night in Ipswich he meets 
the Cambridge girl again. She is now a prostitute; but 
Hugh marries her and redeems her by his own love and fuith. 
The story has obvious defects. Some of the incidents are 
improbable, and Hugh’s wife is never clearly delineated. 
She is a puppet, whose function is to supply a peg for the 
author’s moral. Equally, however, Dayspring has rare merits. 
it is written with fine spiritual insight and sincerity ; it has 
many beautiful passages ; its reflections on religion are always 
fresh and stimulating, if sometimes a little too explicit ; and 
in Hugh himself and his delightful mother Mr. Cape-Meadews 
has created two living and memorable characters. 
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LAWRENCE 
AND THE ARABS 


By 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Fa 


An intimate critical study of 
‘Lawrence’ that tends to confirm 
the popular verdiét that he is the most 
remarkable living Englishman. It not 
only gives a continuous narrative of 
the Arab campaign but treats of the 


conflicting motives which influenced 
Colonel Lawrence throughout, of the 


events that led up to the campaign, of 
the political sequel and Lawrence’s 
part in it, and of ‘ Aircraftman Shaw’s’ 
present service in the Royal Air Force. 
Mr. Robert Graves is a friend of 
Lawrence, and was authorised by him 
to write this biography. 

Among the strange stories of ‘ Law- 
rence’ he tells how he was an expert 
on medieval pottery and armour, how he 
made his first visit to the East and 
was nearly murdered for a _ copper 
watch, how he secretly surveyed Akaba 
in 1914, how at the diggings at Car- 
chemish a marriage was arranged be- 
tween the so-called ‘ Uncrowned King’ 
and the so-called ‘ Uncrowned Queen 
of Arabia’ (Miss Gertrude Bell) with 
the approval of neither party, how he 
tried to relieve Kut, how during the 
campaign he secretly entered Damascus 


some months bcfore it fell, how he 
was wounded for the ninth time, how 
his nerve was permanently broken, 


how he defied the Geneva Convention, 
how after the War he made Lord 
Curzon weep at a Cabinet meeting, 
how he asked His Majesty to excuse 
him his decorations (with a supplement- 


ary account given by His Majesty’s 
Private Secretary), how he wrote a 


book in 24 hours. 


READY ON NOVEMBER 18th 
* 


454 Pages. 4 Maps and 24 Illustrations 


7s 6d net 
LONDON 
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| a long and eventful life. 


a | of famous personalities, such as Whyte Melville, 


| of the latter part of the 


PE What , Does 


| 2 LONDON: TIIE C.W. DANIEL COMPANY = 


VIGNETTES 
OF MEMORY 


LADY VIOLET GREVILLE | 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18/- net. 

A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable interest to 
those who are attracted to personalities and incidents of a bygone 
age, The author, a daughter of the Duke of Montrose, has enjoyed 
Her social position has yielded her many 
get first-hand pictures 
Frollope, Whistler, 
Ceorge Eliot, Mrs, Disraeli, General Wolseley and many others. 
Lady Violet Greville’s book is not only an interesting social record 
nineteenth century, but a narrative inter- 
polated by many amusing anecdotes. 


Now THE 





interesting friendships, and in this book we 





| STAR of PICCADILLY 


(William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, K.T.) 
’y LEWIS MELVILLE 


luthor of “ Maids of Honour,” ete. 

‘In the long and varied history of British roués there have been 
very few so thoroughly disreputable as the Duke of Queensberry, 
who figures in scores of scandalous stories as ‘Old QJ’ ”—JVest. 
Gazette. “A lively portrait of one of the most famous, or rather 
notorious, figures in 18th century Society . . . in this absorbing 
biography Mr. Melville’s story of the ducal dandy throws a reveal- 
ing light on the manners and crass tone of G 
T.P.’s and Cessell’s Weekly, “ Everybody has heard of * 


reyan Socket) scenes 


Old Q ‘—he 


lived to be 85 . . .« his wickednesses have hecome a saga. . . -« 
Mr. Melville has used his splendid opportunity well, presenting a 
vivid picture of ‘Old Q's’ period, and of his corrupt orgies and 


extravagances, which seem almost incredible."—Sunday Times. 


Sond P me a ar ) 
“7 Co. (’ubliishers), Ltd., Pate ter Row. E.C.4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly 
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A challenge thrown to the stars | the hero of this 
intriguing romance, after an experience that might 
only have embittered but served at last 
to purify and = strengthen. 
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= 7/0 
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= being sought by a woman of the demimonde. 
= HUNGRY LOVERS 
= By ANN STOKES 
= = 16 
Who is Ann Stokes ? The Scotsman says : * Writers of eminence 


] 
novels nor so 


have attached their names t« 
ness as ‘Hungry Lovers. \nn Stokes is a novelist 
who is better ! 


known under another name. 
CHARLOTTE C ORD AY 


near to great- 


= By JOHN W. KLEIN 
= : 2 6 
‘The leading characters of the Revolutior 
are convincingly drawn, and the sone cene throl 


with heroic tragedy. IF ee Scotsmiail. 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 
By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 
6} 
Demonstrates powerfully that legislators \ 
that by their laws they may defeat the very ends tl 
are put in Parliament to serve; that ‘ social 
reform ’ schemes only tend to increase the 
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Countryside 
cutish Pilgrim Lan’ = 


A book of over 300 pages of companionable reading matte: 
and over 140 photographic illustrations with a frontis- 

= piece in 4 colours by Donald Maxwell. 

: (Ready short/y.) 


Graham House, Tudor Strect, E.C. 4. = 
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THE CASTLE FENHAM CASE. By Major-General REDEEMED. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Charles Rose. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)—We have here a very (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—Impeccable literary craftsmanship, 
excellent * shocker ” of the old-fashioned type that depends _ reflecting the sensitive personality of a much travelled, weary, 


for its success less upon characterization or originality of main 
nception than upon ingenuity of detail and vigour of narra- 
tive. Castle Fenham, with its mansion and ruined castle, 
is a lonely marshland village, and here one night Colonel 
Hartley, nearly run over by a motor-car, has his attention 
arrested by the shriek of one of its occupants. Managing to 
poard the car, he finds that Marie Delahay, the famous film 
he recognizes her from her photograph—is being 
abducted by two scoundrels. But, before he can help her, 
Hartley is thrown out of the car into a pond. Needless to 
say. he pursues investigations, and finds that he is dealing 
with a clever gang of thieves, and that the supposed Marie 
Delahay is an impersonation, The story is admirably written 
and full of breezy humour. 


SUSAN SHANE. By Roger Burlingane. (Heinemann. 
ns, 6d.)Susan had the brilliant grasp of practical affairs 
pecasionally exhibited by the children of incompetent parents. 
Hating the muddle and misery of the poverty-stricken farm 
which was her home, she vowed herself to the implacable 
pusiness of money-getting. No enervating weakness of love, 
she said. should divert her from her ambition. From her 
childhood David Cord, the boy on the next farm, with the 
sulptor’s genius active in his hands, had power to shake her 
at times; but, as time went on, he became more and more 
outside her plan of existence. Susan’s determined march to 
sucess from Glenvil to New York along the path of the 
catering business provides a story of surprising interest. She 
has the secret of vitality ; and can hold your attention even 
when she discusses profits on eggs, though there is a certain 
trail of hurt things behind her, and sometimes you hate 
on sight her limited materialist self. This is a first novel ; 
but the author's mastery of his plot and people is easy and sure. 
Susan’s concentrated figure takes all the high lights ; but the 
minor characters are all very much alive, though perhaps 
Bernard Moore, the millionaire whom Susan marries in the 
end, is a little shadowy. The conclusion of the book, when 
Susan gains the whole world and loses merely her own soul, 
is finely managed. Best of all is the protest of the weak 
forgotten old father, who slips away quietly with his beloved 
flute, and obstinately refuses to come back. It is an absorbing 
and a human book, with a high development of what the 
painting critics call ‘* tactile values.” 


MR. BALCONY. By C. H. B. Kitchin. 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kitchin gives us 
principal interest depends on fine touches 
detailed description of such matters as the watching of a 
procession by all the characters of the drama and their sub- 
sequent journey together in Mr. Balecony’s hired yacht. This 
gentleman appears in the beginning of the story to be a 
bachelor dilettante living in great comfort in a small house in 
Knightsbridge. In reality he is as mad as a hatter—a con- 
dition manifested by more than the fact that he is living on 
his capital, with whose last remnants he hires the yacht by 
means of which he intends to commit an expensive and 
bloody suicide in the tropics. A fantastic story such as this 
is only justified if the author succeeds in convincing his 
readers of the inevitable nature of its development, and in 
this Mr. Kitchin fails. 


FOREVER FREE. By Honore Willsie Morrow. (Cape. 
is, 6d.) — Abraham Lincoln is the hero of this story. Judged 
merely as a novel, it is not wholly successful. But as history 
ina light and palatable form it cannot too highly be praised. 
We do not need the long bibliography at the end to assure us 
that Mrs. Morrow has thoroughly mastered her facts. Her 
mind is obviously saturated with the events and atmosphere 
of her period, which covers Lincoln’s career from his entry into 
White louse until his signing of the decree of emancipation. 
The domestic as well as the public life of Lincoln is described 
against a social background admirably sketched in; the 
characters of his wife, of General McLellan, of William Russell, 
the English war correspondent, and of Miss Ford, the beautiful 
arch-spy, are, among many others, convincingly drawn ; and, 
best of all, the personality of Lincoln himself, triumphing 
patiently through his simplicity over the forces of intrigue, 
tmerges in its full grandeur. 


THE CAP OF YOUTH. By John A. Steuart. (Sampson 
low. 7s. 6d.)—Robert Louis Stevenson, Mr. Steuart tells us, 
had, in early manhood, a passionate love affair with a young 
Highland girl, who was devoted to him, but refused, on com- 
mon-sense grounds, to marry him. Years later, Stevenson 
umself wrote the story of this romance, but it ‘“ was not 
then, and cannot now be published.” Mr. Steuart has en- 
eavoured with this novel to fill the gap. But his attempt is 
& very tame and, to be frank, a very irritating one. It is 
painfully prolix and sentimental. We grow tired of hearing 
that his hero’s pulses “ danced deliriously,’ and, though 
Louis” may have talked as Mr. Steuart here makes bim 
lalk, we feel quite sure that he did not! 


co 


actress 


(The Hogarth 
a novel whose 
of satire and 


and disillusioned man, characterizes this little volume of tales, 
sketches, and essays. Mr. Graham's outlook, with its detesta- 
tion of our urban civilization, is, perhaps, most fully repre- 
sented in the title-story, which describes, with restrained yet 
bitter satire, the changes wrought in an Alpine village by the 
late War and the subsequent building of a tourist hotel. 
There are pictures of many lands, including a_ particularly 
vivid one of life on the sun-scourged Llanos. We are given a 
character sketch of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and in another 
chapter Mr. Graham recalls rather ecrily the reflections that 
filled his mind as he followed the body of Joseph Conrad to 
the grave. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Dale Collins. 
(Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d.)—This story is the best kind of farce, 
because beneath its riotous and delightful absurdity there is a 
substratum of true characterization. The scene opens in a 
harbour of the Dutch New Guinea coast, where Captain Whelan, 
the fat master of the trading brig ‘ Hirondelle,’ is attempting 
unsuccessfully to enjoy his fiftieth birthday, having for 
company only his morose and abstracted mate. Fortune, 
however, favours Whelan. An abandoned baby, thrown inte 
the water, is rescued by him, and a few day later, going ashore, 
he meets a young adventuress, Tina Murray. Tina, dissatisfied 
with a career of sponging on various rich men, is induced to go 
aboard the * Hirondelle’ as nurse to the child, and ends, 
of course, by marrying the Captain. But, before that happy 
event, there is a series of rollickingly funny adventures, and 
a good minor plot keeps the excitement well agog. 


THE WINDS OF MARCH. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (John 
Murray. ‘7s. 6d.)—Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s story of the 
Yorkshire dales has in it a true flavour of romance. The 
charm of Storrith, the “ good grey house” about the owner- 
ship of which there is so much mystery, is fully felt by the 
reader, and the representative of the Scroope family is a 
rugged but attractive figure. As a romantic pastoral the book 
achieves a high measure of success, and Mr. Sutcliffe gives us 
just a flavour of the supernatural to season the whole. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT QUEX. By Douglas Jerrold. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—In this vigorous novel Mr. Jerrold attempts 
to describe some of the more sordid aspects of business life. 
We do not in the least agree with the author that * big busi- 
ness”’ is built upon such shoddy foundations as are here 
described, yet Artemus Quex represents truly enough a certain 
type of financial adventurer, trampling remorselessly on 
every obstacle, material or human, that stands in his path. 
And Mr. Jerrold has a good fund of humour. 


General Knowledge Questions 


The Prize of one guinea which the Editor offers cach week 
for the thirteen best questions is awarded this weck tc Miss; 
Malden, for the following :— 


Questions on Jane Austen’s Novels 


1. What was the original title of Pride and Prejudice ? 
was it written ? and when published ? 

2. Which was the first novel to be published ? 

3. In what counties were these houses and who lived in them ? 
(a) Northanger Abbey, (6) Cleveland, (c) Pemberley, (d) Barton 
Cottage, (e) Netherfield, (f) Rosings, (g) Norland Park. 

4. Whose dressing-room was overloaded with mirrors ? 

5. Of whose conversation is it said “* They could describe an 
entertainment with accuracy, relate an anecdote with humour, and 
laugh at their acquaintance with spirit ” ? 

6. How long did it take to travel post 
Portsmouth ? 

7. Who are described in the following phrases: (a) ‘‘ Untamed, 
unabashed, wild, noisy and fearless”; (6) ‘“‘ As good natured a 
fellow as ever lived, something of a rattle”’; (c) ** Nobody knew 
better how to dictate liberality to others; her love of money was 
equal to her love of directing, and she knew quite as well how to 
save her own as to spend that of her friends ” ? 

8. Who were the parsons of: (a) Hunsford, (b) Uppercross, 
(c) Delaford, (d) Thorton Lacey, (e) Highbury, (f) Manstield, (g) 
Woodston ? 

9. What sea-side resorts are mentioned in the novels ? 

10. What was Sir Walter Eliot’s favourite book ? 

11. What did Mrs. Norris bring back with her from Sotherton 
Court ? 

12. In which novels are the following characters : (a) Lucy Steele, 
(b) Harriet Smith, (c) Mrs. Jennings, (d) Mr. Yates, (e) Mrs. Charles 
Musgrove, (f) Mrs. Allen, (7) Mrs. Philips ? 

13. What young lady walked three miles early in the day in “ dirty 
weather’ ? and what other young lady was quite knocked up 
by cutting roses and walking twice across the park on a hot day % 


Auswers will be found on page 855. 
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Current Literature 


LIBERAL POINTS OF VIEW: ADDRESSES BY 
VARIOUS AUTHORS. (E. Benn. 7s. 6d.)—There is 
no doubt that those who call themselves the Liberal 
Party have brains out of proportion to their exiguous repre- 
sentation in Parliament. Here we have, reprinted with 
the blessing of their volatile leader, a series of addresses given 
by Liberals to the London Liberal Candidates Association 
two years ago and later. Naturally some are not up to date : 
indeed, Mr. Layton’s well-informed paper on the Free Trade 
Movement in Europe has to be supplemented by an account 
of what happened at the Economic Conference at Geneva 
this year. Professor Gilbert Murray tries to explain “ What 
Liberalism stands for ” in one of the least satisfactory of these 
addresses. A scholar should be welcomed into party politics 
for broader views and greater accuracy than the rank-and-file 
possess. It is therefore disappointing to find one who sinks 
to such stupid abuse as to say that ignorance, cruelty, vice, 
vulgarity and the mob remain “ the true permanent pillars 
of the Tory Party.” A sharper twist is given to names and 
principles when Mr. Keynes calls the publisher of the book a 
“very extreme Conservative,” whereas he professes the old 
Radical individualism—the antithesis of Toryism. The best 
paper is Mr. Ramsay Muir's on Liberalism and the Empire. 
We do not grudge him an exaggerated paean on the Imperial 
work of the Liberal Party, for the Empire is the greatest 
example of really liberal statesmanship, endorsed by all 
Unionists. (We do protest against his calling Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield “ a man whose name is almost forgotten ” !) Those 
who have forgotten the “ 'Tea-party” of 1773 or have no fears 
of another at home or in the Dominions should study this 
nddress, for it is a warning against breaking the real bonds 
of Empire by introducing tariffs and bargaining in * business” 
which may lead to any friction. Mr. Spender and Mr. Wilson 
Harris deal with foreign affairs, both honestly, but Mr. Harris 
seems superficial by comparison. Mr. Stuart Hodgson is 
sound on political Trade Unionism, but Mr. Eagar on the Land 
ignores all the immediate difficulties of agriculture. 


MOTHERHOOD AND ITS ENEMIES. By Charlotte 
Haldane. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—It is perhaps unfair 
to charge a book intended as a general survey with an eclecti- 
cism of method, but a work from Mrs. Haldane’s pen is of 
scientific importance and must be considered from a scientific 
viewpoint. There is frequently a doubt as to what aspect of 
maternity Mrs. Haldane is discussing, whether the psycho- 
logical, the economic, the eugenic, the ethical, or the purely 
physiological. Also, her anxiety to avoid anything that might 
be called sentimentality causes a simplification disproportionate 
to the extraordinary complexity of sexual relations ; it leads 
her also to adopt highly controversial psychological hypotheses, 
such as her Freudian explanation of Madonna-worship, which 
she seems to have accepted without question. ‘The first half 
of the book is devoted to a sketch of the position of women 
under different phases of civilization. Mrs. Haldane has some- 
thing to say about the opinions of the Greek philosophers 
concerning the status of the wife-mother, but omits to make 
any mention of the eugenic and other proposals advocated 
in The Republic. She may, of course, have decided that the 
Socratic balance was in this instance destroyed by his domestic 
trials. Yet the ideas propounded in the great dialogue are of 
importance in the history of cugenies. Mrs. Llaldane’s 
historical survey is ably written, though to make the Aspasia 
of Pericles representative of the Greek hetaerae is analogous to 
the selection of the Wife of Bath as the typical middle-class 
Englishwoman of Chaucerian England. The second half of 
the book is controversial. A discussion of the physiological- 
psychological basis of motherhood precedes the treatment of 
contemporary problems. Birth control, the employment of 
women after marriage, eugenics, Mormonism, are all discussed. 
We cannot go into these difficult questions here, but we are in 
complete agreement with Mrs. Haldane’s general plea for the 
wider dissemination of hygienic knowledge and the raising 
of the ideal of motherhood. 


TIT: CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB KOBIN- 
SON WITH THE WORDSWORTIL CIRCLE (1808-1866). 
Edited by Edith J. Morley. (Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 42s.)— 
Wordsworthians will be grateful to Miss Morley for the infinite 
care with which she has edited all the letters from or con- 
cerning the Wordsworths that are preserved in the enormous 
Crabb Robinson correspondence at Dr. Williams’s Library. 
It has been a colossal task, for Miss Morley has looked through 
thousands of letters and, gleaning after Professor Knight, has 
printed many Wordsworth family letters for the first time and 
others in full which had been known only in a condensed form. 
But the editor’s labour has been well spent, for the two 
volumes will be indispensable to students of Wordsworth, 
whose fame, a little dimmed perhaps in recent years, is now 
rapidly reviving. As an instance of the many curious things 
in the book, we may cite Wordsworth’s remarks on the death 
of John Scott, editor of the London Magazine, in a duel with 


| 


Christie in 1821: “I do not recollect any other Englisi 
author's perishing in this way. It is an Innovation the Cifect 
of others which promise no good to the Republic of Letters q 
to the Country.” He did not foresee that duels would ceay 
in England within the next twenty years. Christie had fough 
the duel on behalf of Lockhart, Walter Scott's son-in-law, why 
had annoyed John Scott by an article in Blackwood. Literary 
men took these things seriously in George the Fourth’s days, 


THE JOY OF LIFE. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s, 
In this book Mr. Lucas has made a pleasant little anthology 
of verse and given it a title which, translated into a more 
readily understood language, means ** Some Cheerful Poems 
that Appeal to Me.” = The book is divided into sections— 
* England,” * Birds,” *“* The Sea,” and so on, but apart from 
this there seems to be no special reason why one poem was 
chosen and another left: one imagines, for instance, that 
* The Garden ” might have been much more “ joyfully ” r. 
presented, and there is here one particularly juvenile effort 
in the pseudo-Rupert Brooke manner which should never haye 
been included. However, we are not complaining of the book: 
on the whole it is a sparkling little volume, and should make 
an excellent Christmas gift to pessimists. 


WARREN HASTINGS’ LETTERS ‘TO 
MACPHERSON. Edited by Henry Dodwell. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 15s.)—Professor Dodwell has been fortunate in 
finding, and skilful in editing, a batch of new letters mainly 
written by Warren Hastings to his friend and colleague Sit 
John Macpherson in 1781-2, when the East India Company 
was faced with the Mahratta and Mysore Wars and France 
was trying to recover her lost power in India. Llastings, 
writing familiarly and confidentially to Maepherson, is « 
singularly impressive and attractive figure. Only those who 


SIR JOHN 





are well acquainted with the complex story of Indian polities 
and London intrigues at this time will appreciate the letter 
to the full. But Hastings’ determination to pursue a bold 
policy towards the Mahratta chief Sindia, despite the croakings 
of the timid Council at Calcutta and the anger of the directors 
at home, is plainly evident in his correspondence. He points 
out again and again that he did not begin the war but that, 
being forced into the quarrel, he was resolved not to withdraw 
except upon his own terms. And the event justified his 
resolute policy. Sindia made peace, all the Mahirattas 
followed the example, and the Company was left free to deal 
with Hyder Ali of Mysore, who had nearly destroyed Madras. 
The letters are a most valuable addition to the sources for 
this critical period of Anglo-Indian history. 


JOURNAL OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By the 
late General Cavali¢ Mercer. With an introduction by the 
Ifon. Sir John Fortescue. (Peter Davies. 10s. fid.)—A 


reprint of Mercer's admirably graphic narrative of the Waterloo 
campaign is distinctly welcome. It was not published till 
1870, and few but military students know it. Captain Mercer 
commanded G Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, and did good 
service in the battle, though he had been too late in «arriving 
to assist in the delaying action at Quatre Bras two days 
earlier. His account of Waterloo is most vivid because he 
only describes what he saw. His battery suffered most when 
later in the day it was shelled by a Prussian battery, which 
had come up on its left flank and mistook the English guns for 
the enemy’s. Mercer turned his guns on the Prussians and 
soon had a Black Brunswicker remonstrating furiously with 
him. Mercer describes the Allied occupation of Paris in 
considerable detail in the later chapters of his most intcresting 
book. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BORDER POLICEMAN. 
By Lt.-Col. H. Lynn Stevens, D.S.O. (Witherby.  16s.)— 
*** Don’t talk b—— rot !° he said angrily,” is a typical extract 
from an illiterate book that describes itself as an autobiography 
of a trooper in the Bechuanaland Border Police. The author 
saw two years’ service in that force and took part in the first 
Matabele War of 1893. His memory is such that it can 
record verbatim page after page of remarks like the sample 
quoted, but little of what it recalls is worth recalling. and the 
book leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. 


SHELL LIFE. By Edward Step, F.L.S. (Warne. 7s. 6d.) 
—-It should be enough, perhaps, simply to record the 
fact that Professor Step has written a book about British 
shell-fish, or molluses —whichever you like to call them : both 
terms are inaccurate. Nevertheless, it is a pleasure to give this 
admirably comprehensive and Jucid little ‘ encyclopedia 
mollusca”’ its due, and we are not to be cheated out of it. The 
mysterious, iridescent world of these marine animals in 
their porcelain houses becomes more and more interesting 
the more we learn of it: their architectural designs, theit 
colour-schemes, and their astonishing globe-trotting feats, 
provide a field of research which is surely just as fascinating 
as the study of bird-life. Who would not know more, and 
who, even now, knows anything like enough of these secret 
dwellers in the sea? This book deals with the subject in an 
unpretent ious, popular way, and we shall not attempt to treat 
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Cancer: 
the greatest foe of life 


Most people think that cancer is hopeless from the first. 
‘This is a mistake. It is not. The average case of cancer 1S 
not incurable if dealt with in time. 


But what are we doing so that it shall be dealt with in 


time? ‘The incidence of cancer is very great. If it ends 





every ycar—as it does 
our own people, there must be many thousands in whom 
every year it is beginning—at which stage it can be cured. 
And yet in the whole of London there are only two 
hospitals, with some 210 beds between them, that are 
concentrated and specialised on cancer and cancer alone. 
It is not enough! The Middlesex Cancer Hospital has 
definitely set aside one half of its go beds for cases in 
which something —much— perhaps everything, can yet be 
done. ‘The Hospital carries on the work under great 
financial difficulties. And yet if these 45 beds were not 45 
but 450 it would not be too much to meet the pressure 
of the need. Will you help? It is a clear opportunity to 
do a public and a private service—to help in the campaign 
against cancer on its most hopeful salient and to save some 


man or woman who 13s in peril. 


The MIDDLESEX 
CANCER HOSPITAL 


(lnstituted i2 1927) 


Adjoining and closely associated with The Middlesex Hospital, 


Contributions should be forwarded to: 
The Treasurer, The Middlesex Cancer Hospital, Nassau Street, London, W1 





in the death of over 50,000 of 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(30th June, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. + - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 


The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 

eut the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 

and is closely associated with the following Banks: 

The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
The British Italian Bankin¢e Corporation, Limited. 


















































Lessen 
Influenza’s Toll 


Last winter influenza took heavier toll than usual, 


Perhaps you were one of its victims. 


Take no chances this year. 
you can go through the long, dark days ahead—care-free. 


end overcome the dread germs 
Commonsense demands that you should 


WEAR 


WOLSEY 


AND BE WELL 


If you have any difficulty in g ttiqe the Wolsey garment you want, a postcard 
to us wiil bring you the name sf the nearest retailer who can supply you. 


WOLSEY LTD.. L-I ESTER. 





See that you are clad in Wolsey. Then 
Wolsey 
is the greatest protection against chills that you can have, because 
it keeps the body at an even temperature, and equips you to resist 
of colds and Influenza. 


C.F.H,13 Ga 





I 


AGRA. 


GRA, by the waters of the Jumna, breathes of 


the conquests and splendour of India’s Moghy| 
emperors. 
magnificence of their courts are unsurpassed a: 
India’s memorials. 
In 1526 Babar, descendant of Timur the Terrible, 
by his victory at Panipat set upon India the Moghul 
yoke, which she was to wear for nigh on two hun 


Its records in stone and marble of the 


a 
5 


dred years. At Agra Babar died. His remains lic 
in the Red Tomb of Kabul. Humayun, his son and 


successor, stumbled through life and, stumbling, 


broke his neck by a fall from the roof of his lib 


Akbar, son of Humayun and the Persian lady 
Humida, born under a tree in the heart of the Raj 


] 


putana desert, came to the throne of Delhi at th 


age 
of fourteen. Nine years later, having made Agra his 
capital city, he began the erection there of Agra 
fort, the red sandstone citadel, a mile and a half in 


circumference, which spreads itself, crescent ; 
along the banks of the Jumna. Under Akbar and 
his successors Agra was the centre of an empire that 
stretched from Kabul to Dacca, from Ahmednagar 
to Kashmir. Now Akbar’s fort stands intact, un 
tenanted. Empty are the cages of delicately 
chiselled stone which housed the royal zenana ; 
save for the passing stranger, the balconies 

the arena, where, for the entertainment of the « 
wild animals were made to fight. 


void, 
al mye 


“? 


Shahjahan, Akbar’s grandson, who loved much, 
lived much and died within the walls of Agra, 


created most of the marble buildings inside .\gra 
fort. To-day their surfaces, with delicate inlay work 
and beautiful low relief ripened by the Eastern sun 
to exquisite tints of old lace, ivory and gold, speak 
only of the passage of time. The clashing bravery 
of an Eastern emperor's court has gone, but imayina 
tion needs no stimulus than the silence of Agra’s 


bejewelled marble precincts to recall the power, the 
riches and the martial glory of bygone days. Above 
all, Shahjahan built the Taj Mahal, fitting tribute to 
the memory of his beloved queen, Muntaz-i-Mahal. 


Stand in the fretted recesses of Agra’s J: ne 
Tower; behind, the fountain of rose-water—Nut 
Jahan’s “ attar”’—in front, the broad curve of the 
Jumna. Observe, a mile away, arising out of the 


morning mist, the domes and minarets of the Taj, 
a fairy palace of the Arabian nights, of such beauty 
that it seems incredible it could have been made by 
human hands. Tread softly through its interior by 
daylight; see it, amber and rose and gold, at sunsct; 
gaze on it by moonlight and sense such a witchery 
as is laid on the human soul by no other marbled art 
in the world, 


There is much to tell of Agra, did space perinit. 
Its native city alone is worth a visit. Truly, the 
traveller who pauses here for three or four days will 
be well rewarded. 

For rail travel information concerning India and 
illustrated broche re, “Agra and Fahtepur-Sikri,” 
apply: Indian State Railways, P. & O. House, 
14 Cockspur Street, SAV.1. 


(Commercial information regarding India may be 
had from the Indian Trade Commissioner, 42 
Grosvenor Gardens, SV’. 1.) 


Note.—You can travel first-class London to and 
from India (or Ceylon) by P. & O. between Decem- 
ber and February for a hundred guineas ; or overland 
both ways via Marseilles for £120, spending in 
India from two to eight weeks. Particulars from 
P. & O. Co., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


4. In 4, 
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of it otherwise ; but it may be said that even the pioncer- 
piologists in this region will not be wasting their time on its 
perusal. 

THE EMPIRE’S JUNIOR PARTNER. By C. A. Wilson. 
(Williams and Norgate. Auckland: Wilson Bros. 6s.) 
Mr. Wilson is a New Zealander born and bred, and 
enthusiastic for his native islands. That is good cnough 
reason for commending his book to other Britons, but it tends 
to fall between two stools. It contains a good deal of history 
and yet has hardly the dignity of style or form that should 
go with a history ; and it has other matter, geography, 
botany, and zoology, all slightly treated. Yet it does not make 
the perfect guide book. For one thing it lacks what is indis- 

nsable to a good guide book—a map. In any case, a book 
like this, which mentions scores of names of places little known 
to readers outside, needs a mzep; nor is there any index. 
The best part is concerned with the Maoris, their origin, 
those miserable wars, and their prospects, which are now so 
hopeful. The missionaries down to Bishop Selwyn are duly 
praised for their devotion and civilizing success. The 
Governors and early leaders—-Wakefield, Sir George Grey, 
Hobson, the little-understood de Thierry and others are 
variously judged on the parts they took in building up the 
elony. The judgments are brief and rather superficial, 
naturally, but are fair according to accepted history. The 
most novel part is the survey of the ** possessions” of the 
Dominion, whose responsibilities have been increased since the 
War by Western Samoa under the mandate and Nauru 
Island, but before the War they stretched from the tropics 
to the antarctic continent. 


A Library List 


Reckitt: A Memoir. By Major 
(Faber and Gwyer. 21s. 


Biocraruy :—Sir James 
Desmond Chapman-ffuston. 
- McClure of Mill Will. By His Daughter. (Modder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) Old Ireland: Recollections 
of an Irish K.C. By Serjeant A.M. Sullivan, (Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s.) The Farington Diary. By Joseph 
Farington. Vol. VII. (Hutchinson. 21s.) The Private 
Life of Charles the Second. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
(Cassell. 18s.) 


MisCELLANEOUS :—Grove's Diclionary of Music and Musicians. 


Edited by H. C, Colles. Vol. 2. (Macmillan. 30s.) 
A Book about Paris. By George and Pearl Adams. 


(Cape. 12s. 6d.) The 
Capt. C. W. R. Knight. 
———A British Garden Flora. 


Book of the Golden Eagle. By 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 
By Lt.-Col. J. W. C. Kirk. 


(Arnold. 42s.) In the Wake of the Wind Ships. By 
Frederick William Wallace. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
21s.) Cloud-Cappd Towers. By Viscount  Ksher. 


(Murray. 15s.) Seaways and Sea Trade. By <A. C, 
Hardy. (Routledge. 15s.) Constructive Citizenship. 
By L. P. Jacks. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. Gd.)—— 
York Minster Historical Tracts. Edited by A. Hamilton 
Thompson. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 
Golden 
(Dent. 
Canby. 
Edmund 


Illustrated — by 
Harper Essays. 
10s. Gd.) : 
(Independent 


Treasury. 
10s.) 

(Harpers. 
Maurice. 


larerary :—Palgrave's 
Robert Anning Bell. 
Edited by H. 5S. 
Telemachus. By C., 
Press. 6s.) 

Traven :—Maya Cities. By Thomas 
21s.)———Windmilis and Waterways. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Ficrion :—Castles in Spain. By John Galsworthy. (Ifeine- 
mann, 3s. 6d.)——Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) The Story of 
the Ivy. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
——Something about Eve. By James Branch Cabell. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)———It Never Rains. By 
J. Murray Allison, (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 


Gann. (Duckworth. 
By Laurence Irving. 





Answers to Jane Austen’s Novels Questions 

1. (1) First Impvressions ; (2) 1796-1797; (3) 1813.—— 
2. Sense and Sensibility——3. (a) Gloucestershire, Gen. Tilney ; 
() Somerset, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer; (c) Derbyshire, Mr. D’Arcy ; 
(4) Devon, The Dashwoods; (e) Hertfordshire, Mr. Bingley; (/) 
ent, Lady Catherine de Bourgh; (g) Sussex, Mr. and Mrs. John 


Dashwood.——4. Sir Walter Eliot’s——5. Mrs. Hurst and Miss 
Bingley._—6. From very early one February morning till dusk on 


the next evening; the night was spent at Newbury..———7. (a) 
lydia Wickham, née Bennet ; (b) John Thorpe ; (c) Mrs. Norris.— 
8.(a) Mr. Collins ; (b) Dr. Shirley ; (¢) Edward Ferrars ; (¢) Edmund 
Bertram ; (e) Mr. Elton; (f) Dr. Norris and then Dr. Grant; (g) 
Henry Tilney. -9. Cromer, Southend, Lyme Regis, Dawlish, 
Ramsgate, Brighton.——10. The Baronetage.——1L1. A beautiful little 

ath, a cream cheese, and four pheasant’s eggs.——12. (a) Sense and 
Sensibility, (b) Emma, (c) Sense and Sensibility, (d) Mansfield Park, 
() Persuasion, (f) Northanger Abbey, (g) Pride and Prejudice -— 
13. Elizabeth Bennet ; Fanny Price. 


Financial Notes* 


INTERESTING MARKETS. 
Arter a brief reaction, to which I referred a week ago in these 
columns, the Stock Markets during the past week have shown 
a more cheerful tendency with some revival in speculative 
activities. The industrial group has shown firmness in many 
directions and high-class investment stocks have also been 
well maintained, notwithstanding steady money rates. Not 
the least interesting feature in markets, however, has been 
the rise in the shares of iron and steel companies, and, in 
particular, Vickers and Armstrong securities show a general 
rise in connexion with the proposed agreement between the 
two companies, to which further reference is made below. 
* * * * 


A Goon Bankinc Report. 

Even after all allowance is made for the absorption which 
took place towards the end of last year of the Royal Bank of 
Australia, the annual Report of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank is a very satisfactory one. There was an 
increase in the profit from £1,366.000 to £1,426,600 and, 
inasmuch as the bank’s financial year ends on June 30th. only 
about three months of any benefits resulting from the fusion 
are included. It must also be remembered that there has 
been an increase in the capital of the bank. in spite of which 
fact not only is the 12} per cent. tax-free dividend niaintained, 
but a further £100,000 is added to the Reserve, and ver 
nearly as much is used for the purchase of Deferred Inscribed 
Deposit Stock, which amount is applied in reduction of Premises 
Account. Finally, it may be noted that the carry forward is 
£47,200 greater than a year ago. The expenses rose for the 
year, but a much larger amount had been brought in and the 
position in that sense is more than maintained by the fact 
that the carry forward is now £278,000 as compared with only 
£183,000 two years ago. The balance-sheet, too, is a good 
one and will be further strengthened as regards the 
Reserve by the fact that since the bank’s year ended 
there has been a new issue of shares at a_ substantial 
premium, so that by adding £360,000 to the Reserve 
that Fund now stands at £2,910.000. The authorized 
capital of £5,000,000 having been all issued, the directors are 
seeking powers to increase the capital to £8,060,000. Certuink 
it is a case where for many years past the stewardship of the 
bank has been so excellent that ample evidence has been given 
of the ability of the directors to handle increased resources, 

* * * a 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONG AGREEMENT. 
Unquestionably the outstanding feature in the industrial 


world during the past weck has been the announcement of the 
proposed agreement between Vickers ‘and Armstrones, the 


great iron and steel and armament makers. ‘The agreement 
is not in the nature of'2 complete amalgamation, but 
compeny is to be formed which will takeover certain particular 
and important activities of both concerns. The matter is of 
great interest and importance by reason of the very large 
financial interests directly affected, but why I have 
to it as really constituting an outstanding feature in the 
industrial world during the past week is because it is concerned 
with a policy which has a very direct relation with present 
conditions in some of our key industries. 


new 


referred 


PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATION. 

Those industries during the post-War period have heen hit 
in many ways. Foreign competition, labour troubles at home 
and, in some cases, imperfect organization in the industries 
themselves, have conspired to produce conditions of 
unprecedented depression, which have been fully reflected in a 
heavy fall in prices. In the case of the two firms referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, heavy losses have, of cours« 
been sustained by the suddenness with which many of the 
firms’ activities have had to be diverted into directions other 
than those pursued during the pre-War period. In the case 
of Vickers, the losses sustained have been already dealt with 
in a drastie writing down of capital, and there is little doubt 
that sooner or later the capital of Arnistrongs will also require 
to be adjusted to future earning power. Speaking generally, 
however, there is little doubt that the greater economy and 
efficiency which seems likely to result from the proposed 
agreement between these two companies embodies a principle 
which might be advantageous in other directions. Indeed, 
it is because there have been signs of this new policy of co- 
operation between rival industries in the face of severe forcign 
competition being viewed with favour that special importance 
and significance are given to the Vickers-Armstrong deyclop- 
ment of the past week. 

* * * * 
RALLY IN SHIPPING. 

Of the conerete instances which might be cifed in evidence, 

certainly not of a boom, but of a moderate improvement in 


almost 


else 


*The weekly articles on ** Finance—-Public and Private,” by 
Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, will be resumed in our next issuc, 
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trade, shipping, perhaps, occupies a prominent place. Business 
in freights has been more active, while an upward movement 
in shipping shares suggests hopes of a revival in shipping 
prosperity. These hopes have been further encouraged during 
the past week by the declaration of an interim dividend by the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company at the rate of 2 per cent. 
Last year, it may be remembered, the interim dividend was 
omitted, while the distribution for the full year was only 4 
per cent. as compared with 5 per cent. for the previous year, 
of which 2 per cent. had been paid as aninterim. Cunard shares 
have also been a firm market and a good response was given to 
the recent offer of new capital. Before these notes appear in 
print the adjourned meeting of the P. and O. Steam Navigation 
Company will have been held to consider the directors’ 
proposals for issuing new Deferred Stock both to Preferred 
and Deferred stockholders, and I have little doubt that the 
resolutions will be duly carried. From the outset there could 
be scarcely a question of opinion that the directors’ view with 
regard to the charter of the company requiring that new 
capital offered for subscription should be issued to both 
classes of stockholders would be upheld by the highest legal 
opinion, and that expectation has now been fulfilled by the 
views of Sir John Simon and other eminent Counsel. 


x * od * 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

From the correspondence which reaches me there can be no 
question as to the anxiety which is felt with regard to the growth 
in the National Expenditure and the poor prospects held out by 
the Chancellor of any immediate drastic economies. Naturally 
enough, anxiety is the more pronounced because of general 
recognition of the fact that this year the National Finances 
are being helped out on the Revenue side from sources which 
it will be impossible to tap a second time. One correspondent 
draws my attention to the fact that while those who defend 
the present size of the National Expenditure dwell upon the 
many causes of expansion, nothing is said with regard to the 
automatic saving under the head of War Pensions, resulting 
from the fewer number of recipients, and the advance in the 
age of War orphans. Yet this saving even during the past 
four years appears to have amounted to about £10,000,000, in 
spite of which fact, however, the annual expenditure of the 
country as a whole has increased by over £10,000,000 ! 


A. W. K. 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit. 
able” are so large that if they are cop. 
tinued in the future at the same rater 
as seems probable —an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 g 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Strect, London, E.C. 2 
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The Overworked Digestion 

The following facts about Dr. Jenner's zens should 
strongly appeal to sufferer r to find 
an eftective remedy : 

They are made by Savory & Moore from a formula of Dr, Edward 
Jenner, one of the most eminent physicians of his day. 

They act by counteracting ACIDITY, which is the main cause of 
most digestive troubles. 

They give relief even in chronic cases of indigestion when other 
remedies have been tried without avail. 

They are particularly useful in relieving HEARTBURN and 
FLATULENCE at night, which are so frequently the cause of 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 

It is generally found that after a short course of them digestion 
is so much improved that ordinary meals can be taken without the 
least discomfort. 

They are quite harmless, containing nothing in the nature of a 
drug, and can be used with confidence by young and old alike. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/- and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


Absorbent L« 


from Indigestion who have failed so far to find 
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Movement 


THE BRITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA 
By K. T. PAUL. With a Forewerd by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, formerly Governor of Bengal. 5s. net. 

Mr. K. T. Paul is one of the most distinguished living 

Indians, and this subject is of great importance at the 

present juncture. 


RATIONALISM AND ORTHODOXY OF 
TO-DAY 
An Essay in Christian Philosophy. 
By J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A., sometime Vice-Principal 
of the Theological College, Lichfield. 58. net. 


RELIGION AND DRAMATIC ART 


By SPENCER ELLIOTT, M.A., with a chapter on 
‘“Modern Drama,’”’ by C. F. Cameron, Dramatic 
Critic of the Sheffield Daily V'clegraph. 4s. 6d. net. 


Nineteenth Edition, completing 100,000 copies. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
By T. R. GLOVER, LL.D. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
2s. 6d. net. 


With a Preface by the 
4s. 6d. net; paper, 


In the Press. 


HUMANITY AND LABOUR IN CHINA 
An Industrial Visit and its Sequel (1923-26). By 
ADELAIDE MARY ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A. 
JIlustrated from original drawings and photographs. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Send for detailed Publication List. 


32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 











HAWORTH 
PARSONAGE 


A Picture of the Bronté Family 


’y TSABEL C. CLARKE 


| The author's purpose in writing the following pages 
| has not been to offer criticism and analysis of the famous 
| novels, but rather to attempt to present, in the form of 
| biographical narrative, the tragic lives of the inmates of 
Haworth Parsonage. Illustrated 12/6 net 


| LET US HIGHLY 
RESOLVE 


Py GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Here we have this popular author in a réle unfamiliar 
to English readers. Tor many years Gene Stratton- 
Porter has delighted countless thousands by her beautiful 
nature stories—T/ie Girl of the Limberlost and Freckles 
perhaps being two of the best known. This present 
volume of essays is serious in scope, and possesses 
especial interest to English readers by reason of the fact 
that we are permitted to see the viewpoint of a cultured 
and idealistic American woman. She deplores the evi- 
dences of decadency to-day, and her suggestions to thwart 
this growing evil and materialism will not only prove of 
considerable interest, but will also give one much food 
tor thought. Handsomely bound in cloth, 7/6 net 

Send Postcard for 


r List No. 49 
7 co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternostcr Row, E.C.4 





























Central heating 
without pipes 
or radiators 


installed complete in a few days, with 
no disfigurement to the house, at a cost 
of £120-£140. @ Entire house, halls, 
and passages delightfully warmed 
throughout. @ Many hundreds of instal- 
lations in the United Kingdom. A 
heater operating in a private residence, 
factory, or church can be seen by appoint- 
Write or call for Booklet and list 


of installations. 


ment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


QNEPIPE HEATER, LD. 


11 Victoria Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 1 


(‘Phone: Victoria 4383, 0824) 
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Here is a good old - fashioned 
tobacco—perhaps the ov/y one you 
can buy to-day. It is air-cured, 
sun-dried pure virginia leaf, aged 
in wood and cut from the cake. 
Its sweetness and fine rich flavour 
are proof positive of its quality, 
age and method of manufacture. 


& 





VIRGINIA 
In case of difficulty 
in obtaining locally, 
arite direct to manu- 
facturers, enclosing 


MATURED 


From most good 
tobacconisis in 1 and 
2oz. packets or lb. 
silvered tins, at 1/2} 


per oz. : ! 
money for quantity 

GEORGE DOBIE required. This will 
& SON, LIMITED, be sent Post Free, 
Please also enclose 


PAISLEY. 
Established 1809. 


name and address of 
your tobacconist. 
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**RUGGER”’ 


By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, Cartoons by “ Met.,” of the Evening Standard, 
and from Photographs. 


“ Thoroughness and knowledge are characteristics of the book.’’—Evening News. 
Rugger’ enthusiast could ask for more than this ? ’—Westminster Gazette. 


15s. net. 









should become a cherished possession.’’- 





New Statesman. 


“HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER 


The Pursuit of Red, Fallow and Roe Deer in England and Scotland 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. 


With 8 Plates in Colours, and numerous Illustrations in Black and White by the Authors. 
‘ This is a beautiful book, beautifully produced, which to those who have ever hunted the deer on horse-back or on foot 


Demy 4to. 63s. net. 
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A New Book by the Author of ‘‘ THE CABALA.” 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


By THORNTON NIVEN WILDER. 


6s. net. 














JUNGLE JOHN 





By JOHN BUDDEN. 
With Illustrations by 
Browngr, C.B. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
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A Book of the Big Game Jungles 
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“It would be hard to find any book which is more likely to Le certain 
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j Joyce MERCER, ANNE ANDERSON, ete. 4to. 6s. net. 
aaa MORE ETON FABLES 
By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., 
a Headmaster of Eton College. 
enue) Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
: ; Stories by Barry Pain 
STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his daughter, EVA PAIN 
(Mrs. T. L. Eckersley). 
With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by Mrs. Berxarp Darwin. 
F’cap dto. 6s. net. a 
Three New Novels, 7s. 6d. net. each 
GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 
OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 
“An original and promising first novel.”"—Daily News. 
THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD 
By JANET RAMSAY. 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 





4s. 6d. net. 





Crown 5vo. 











By Admiral MARK KERR, R.N. 


Crown l6mo. ’ 
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net. 





Paper Covers. 2s. 
THE VISION: 








Alighieri 





Advocate, F.S.A., Seot. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





or Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, of Dante 


Rendered into English by DAVID JAMES MACKENZIE, 








of the University of Wales. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE ETHICAL BASIS OF REALITY 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt., late Fellow 








8vo. 5s. 


By ERNEST SELLEY. 





THE ENGLISH PUBLIC HOUSE AS 


net. 


IT IS 





AN AFRICA FOR AFRICANS 






By ARTHUR 8. CRIPPS, M.A. 






of the Rhodes Trust. 





With Map. 





A plea on behalf of Territorial Segregation Areas and 
of their Freedom in a South African Colony. 


With a Preface by Pintie H. Kerr, C.H., Secretary 
8Svo. 


9s. net. 









THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
2mo. Paper covers. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF HISTORY 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 
October 26th, 1927 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 





By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





A New Volume of Essays by 
THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


INDIA BY AIR 
By the Right Hon. Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bt., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Air. 
With an Introduction by Lapy MavupE Hoare. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
“The air’s best descriptive writer is its present Secretary of State." 
Morning Post. 
addition to the literature of the romance of 





* Will rank as a valuable 
the air.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HOME 





A New Zealander’s Adventure 
By ALAN MULGAN. 
With a Prefatory Note by J. C. Squtre 
and Five Wood-cuts by CLare LEIGHTON, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Of all books of England this has most winsomely captured the poetry 
that lics about the English woodland. . . . To those who would see their 
country anew, and interpret the magic of its landscape, ‘ Home’ is the very 
book.”"—Johkn o' London’s Weekly. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MURDER 
A Study in Criminal Psychology 
By ANDREAS BJERRE, Doctor of Laws. 
8vo. 9s. net. 


“A sane, clear-sighted book, which really delves down to the springs 
of human conduct.”—The Spectator. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ORGANISED AIR POWER 
A Historical Study 
By J. M. SPAIGHT. 
8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


“The book is pecuiiarly interesting because it is not a history of air war- 
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INDIA AND THE WEST 
By FRANCIS 8. MARVIN, F.R.Hist.S. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Translated by LEONARD A. LYALL and KING 
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Svo. 6s. net. 
A work on Confucian Philosophy. 
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This great triumph won by Flight-Lt. 
S. N. Webster, A.F.C., flying a Napier-Lion .* 
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THE POPULARITY OF 


DUNLOP 


is due to the fact that the tyres have done 
and are doing all that is claimed for them. 
On the track or on the road they give 
complete satisfaction and will continue 
todo so. You can rely on what we say 
about Dunlop in our public announce- 
ments and prove it for yourself, if they 
are on the car you buy—They are also 


as British as the Flag! 


When your country leads in any 
product—buy it. You help your country 
while you help yourself. Buy British. 
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Surrounds you with a pleasant 
germ - proof atmosphere that 
keeps you free from colds and 
66 Flu 9? 
First thi: 7 di 
7 Va me yar hendientiy 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS. 
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DO You 
want to feel cheerful? 
REMEMBER 
Nothing he'ps like helping 
A GOOD CAUSE. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
When bad weather makes you feel bad 
HELP THE LIFE-BOATS! 
Each year we need 
1,000,000 

- Five Shillings 
to provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
And alse remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


The Life-Boat Service is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SIIEF, M.A,, 
Hororary Treasurer. Secretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing C-oss Road, Lon W.C. 2. 
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| Tours to South Africa 
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311 Incurable 


Men and Women 


are pensioners on our books. Their pensions 
have been raised from £20 to £26 a year—a 
greatly appreciated increase | 


All the Pensioners are Middle Class people 
incapacitated by incurable disease. 


£10,000 still needed for this Pension Fund. 
Can you, will you, send a contribution ? 


Please send to EpGar Penman, Secretary, 
British Home and Hospital 


for Incurables. 
Office—72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


dyspepsia. 


Food 


tr INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the dizestive rest 
so easily obtained with Benger’s Food. As a supper 


dish it induces restful sleep. 


Sold in Tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 











BOOKS AS TOOLS 
With Books to aid Experience a man has an 


S extrahand. The information gained from Boo's 

is turned into knowledge and used to force the 
Shell of the World’s Oyster. By Boos: buy 
the right Books. Send for Catalogues. 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


4 By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. 
NOVEMBER (ith, 15th and 16th. ADOLPHE MENJOU an Greta 
Nissen in ** BLONDE OR BRUNETTE"; Francis McDonald and 
TOM SANSTCHLI in ** THE DESERT'S TOLL,” &c. 


NOVEMBER 17th. 18th and 19th, DOROTHY MACKAILL and 
JACK MULHALL in * JUST ANOTHER BLONDE": PATSY 
RUTH MILLER in ** PAINTING THE TOWN,” &c,; also April 





Pendarvis (Mezzo-Contralto). 


Blood Pressure. WHY ep 


Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Constipation, Giddiness, Depression, Heart 
Attacks, Asthma, Rheu'natism, Debility, Loss of Memory, etc., are 
mostly due to hardening of the — {arterio-sclerosis). 

he discovery of a University Pr 


} ai of Medicine attacks the roo t 
cause and gives wonderful, rapid 
relief. Absolutely harmless. 

have 


* Numerous experiments G) 
poetry the value of this discovery.""—Daily News & 
Orasteties Booklet free: Drosil Agency (E2), 26 Sun §t., Lc nd on, E.C.2 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO.. Ltd.. REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital a me poe £ 4,000,000 

Reserve Fund ee £3,810,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter ... a 4,600, 000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of aa 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the = 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 
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One Cost 


The first cost of a Rolls Razor 
is the last cost. There are no 
packets of blades to be bought 
afterwards. The one blade of 
a Rolls Razor is hollow ground. 
It is’ a triumph of. skilled 
engineering—not a wafer 
stamped out in thousands by 
machinery. No wonder it gives 
‘ years and years of clean shaves. 
Buy a Rolls Razor now and 
pay for it in the money you 
will save on blades. 
Obtainable Everywhere. 
“Imperial” Model. 
35/- 


TT 


The ONE- Blade Safety 


RAZOR 3927 LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, N.W.2, 























Sewage Purification 


A Barrister-at-Law writes (name, etc., on application):— 

“Your sewage installation has given entire satisfaction, I take every 
opportunity of showing and recommending it to iy friends. If you should 
Wish to show: my installation to your clicnts, you are welcome to do so with- 
out previous notification to me, for it would be a public benefit if your 
system could be adopted everywhere in licu of ccsspools.” 


A Devonshire Solicitor writes :— 

The plant which you supplicd about two and a half years since has 
Biven entire satisfaction, and we have had no trouble with it. The effluent 
appears to be quite free from smell or offensive matter. I have shown the 
Plant to various people interested in dra e- work where no public sewer is 
available, so should not be surprised if you gct.a few orders from this 


istrict,”? 









BOOKLET 


No. 14 POST FREE on application. 


TUKE & BELL, Ltd., 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., 


LONDON. 
LICHFIELD, ‘'Siaifs. 





Works : 


PRLS IK TOT. ee A ee 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


An Autobiography of 


Abraham Lincoln 
by N. W. Stephenson 


“A great man. Every page of this ‘ Auto- 
biography” reinforces our conception of his great- 
ness.""—Sunday Times. “* A new biography based 
on his own letters and speeches . . the 
book will be invaluable as an aid to the study of 
Lincoln’s personality.” —Evening Standard 

Illustrated Price 18s. net 


34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 








ANDREW MELROSE (1927) LTD 











Now Ready 


JUTLAND through GERMAN SPECTACLES 





First cheap edition of this highly important historical «ork 


KIEL & JUTLAND 


By Commander Georg Von Hase 
With Ten Illustrations aud Two Charts (7/6 sici) 

“Von Hase has given us what is, perhaps, the most vivid 

of a naval battle in all the literature of the war, his book will 

always be read with pleasure . . . in the excellent translation 

here provided.”—Times. “‘There are excellent chapters 

the personal record of the great sea fight is as thrilling as anything 
we have read on *)\« subject.”—Lioyd’s List. 


reeora 


eee ~ 


London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD. 
Paternoster House, St. Paul's, £.C.4, 











THE SURVIVAL OF 
THE UNFITTEST 


Charles Wicksteed Armstrong 


@ Shows in clear language and convincing argument the 
fallacies of “social reform’’ schemes and legislation _that 
affects to supersede natural selection. The author outlines a 
new moral code, in harmony with Human Evolution, that may 
save the Anglo-Saxon Race from losing its place in the vanguard. 
LONDON : ‘THE C.- W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporate 1880. Capital Authoriscd and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 4£3,500,000, Reserve Fund, £4,250,00 
(together, £7,750,000); Reserve Liability of LDroprietors, £8,000,000. 


Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
DEPOSITS 
rtained on 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

are received for fixcd periods on terms which may be asc 


application. ’ 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNIUILL, London, E.C. 3. 











THE MULLER SYSTEMS 
OF HOME EXERCISES 


“MY SYSTEM” (Without Apparatus) “ DAILY 5 MINUTES” 
For Men, Women and Children of all ages. 


IT’S CRIMINAL TO BE UNFIT!!! 
For personal advice and insiruction from 
Licut. Muller, call, write or *phone:— 
11 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 

City 4346. 
address in England where Lieut. 
Muiler ix availabie. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Series discounts : 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECT ATOR Office, 13 York Street, Cove ont Garden, London, W.C, 2 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


24% for 67 


—<—<—, 


nsertions ; 


5° % | for 13; . 

















VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, — ¥ yo KHALSA COLLEGE, | TNIVERSITY or LONDOY 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means AMRITSAR. } / —— 7 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions and The ¢ ge Lecture, entitled HISTORY ayy 
Colonies, are invited to take advantage of the free and Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL ; ," will be given by Dr. C. GRay 
voluntary service of the OVERSEAS LEAGUE MIGRA- | of Khalsa College, Ainritsar, affiliated to the Punjab | R Ts _ CY.O., LL.D., M.A. (Vice-Chanesliy 
TION BUREAU, The Club House, Park Place, St. | University. Candidates should have obtained a recog- | of the University of Firmingham), at THE LONDOy 
James's Strect, London, 8.W. 1. nized University degree, preferably Honours in English | SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Strect nate 
= — lof Econonrics. W.C, 2), on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER Lith, 
t IRMINGHAM.—Mayneld — Residential Club for Salary ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 (grade| p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Francis W " Pom 
Professional Women (affiliated to the National} Rs 500-50-1,000) according to qualifications and | D.C.L, (Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford gi 


Council of Women), 60 Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 
Central position ; accommodation both temporary and 
vermanent ; music and tennis clubs open to non-residents, 
Yegetarians catered for. 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


“ Nay, we'll go 

Together down, Sir!” 
N ROGERT BROWNING’S HOUSE (1861—1887) 
19 Warwick Creseent, W.2 (near Warwick Av. Sta.). 

WATER COLOURS ny DONALD HUGHES, 

Bristol, Cassis, Corsica, Cotswold, Crantock, 
Savoy and Wessex. 
11.0 a.m.—7.0 p.m. 

















I 
Anglesey, 


Tondon, Norway , 


Nov. 14th to 28th. FREE. 








PERSONAL. 

ADY would like little girl to share home and lessons 
L with her daughter, aged cight; Norland nurse : 
Reply Mrs. Wilson, 





references exehanged. Polesacre, 
Crawley, Sussex. 








APPE: ALS 
M TEMBERS Wanted for K.C.N.S. helping Waits and 
4 Strays Society. No s bse ription.—Apply Mrs. 
Waller. Stanley House, Halk wood, Liverpool. 

















PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 

AFORD GRADUATE, many years’ scholastic expe- 
rience, requires partnership in good class Boys’ 
Preparatory School, or would be willing to assist finan- 
cially in the opening or expansion of same,—Box 1461, 
the Spectetor Oitice. 

















CO. 


‘ A. MAISTIE «& 
Ww. Gencral Merchants, 
Post Orrics Box No, 309, Accra, GOLD Coast, 
West AFRICA, 


Telegraphic Address, 
Maisie” Accra. 

The above Company require Agencies to represent 
them in the interest of their business connections with 
Manufacturers in Europe and America respectively. 
Further inquiries and Samples of all kinds of trado 
goods direct from manuiacturers and manufacturers’ 
agents solicited. Satisfactory terms guaranteed. 

We are prepared to fill all your Cocoa contracts, and 
fi you will simply open documentary credits and state 
terms with any of the Banks in the Gold Coast on 
their behalf, you \ will soon be satisfied. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





tall BOROUGH Or LGBOLTON,. 


LIBRARIES DEP ARTMENT. 


THE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE have a vacancy for 
a MALE ASSISTANT in the Public Libraries. Salary, 
£200, rising by £15 per annum to £260. Candidates 


must have had practical Public Library expe and 
possess Library Association Certificates. 

Applications, stating «qualifications, and enclosing 
copies of not more than two recent testimonials, to be 
lorws — to the undersigned not later than Saturday, 
November 19th, 


rienee, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, V.R.S.L., 
Chief Librarian, 


Reference Library, Bolton. 


FETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF FINSBURY.— 

The Public Libraries Committee require an 
ASSISTANT (Female) holding three Certificates of the 
L.A, with experience in Juvenile Libraries. Commencing 
salary, £110. Applications on the Committee's printed 








form to be delivered not later than Saturday, 
November 26th, to The Borough Librarian, Public 
Library, Skinner Street, H.C. 1. 


M ORE Maids than employers !—Dssex Reg., liord. 





MUNICIPAL COLLEGE, 


AR.CS., 


| ce ‘SMOUTH 


Principal :—OLIVER } RL ~~ M AN, Wh.Sc., 
BK 
APPOINT MENT OF 
HEAD OF ARTS DEPARTMENT. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of HEAD 
of the ARTS DEPARTMENT. Candidates should be 
graduates in honours of a British University. 
The successful candidate will be required to take up 
the appointment in January, or earlier if possible. 
Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
should be returned at once, ac companied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials. 
H. Li. CURTIS, 
Secretary. 
Offices for Higher Fdue: atl ion, 
The Municipal Cotleg: 
Portsmouth, 





teaching and administrative experience. Unfurnished 
house provided. Free passage to Amritsar. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained (upon request by postcard) from the Secretary 
to the High Commissioner for India, 42 Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, London, 8.W.1. Last date ior receipt of applica- 
tions, November 30th, 1927. 





R”* AL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH: 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
INSTRUCTOR IN IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
which will become vacant on January 15th, 1928. 
The Instructor will be required to teach :— 
(a) The elements of Political and Economic Science. 
(6) To lecture on the important political and economic 
problems of the Empire, and the more important 
foreign countries. 

The salary will be £650 inclusive, per annum, 
by annual increments of £25 per annum to £900, 

Subject to certain conditions, the post is pensionable 
under the Federated Superannuation System for Univer- 
sities, but no claim to Civil Service Pension will be 
recognized, 

Full details of the appointment and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained on written application to the 
UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WARK (S.D. 3 (a@)) 
at the War Office, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1, with 
whom applications must be lodged on or before November 
19th, 1927. 


cael URBAN = DISTRICT 
i’ 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Sante ations are invited for the position of SENIOR 
FEMALE ASSISTANT at a salary of £112 per annum, 
plus cost-of-living bonus, amounting at the present time 
to £70 11s, 7d. 

Applicants must have had practical experience of 
open-access library methods, cataloguing, and the Dewey 
decimal classification. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannua- 
Act, 1922, and the successful candidate will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimo- 
nials and endorsed “ Senior Library Assistant,”’ must be 
received by me not later than November 16th. 

GEO, H. ABRAHAMS, 
Clerk to the Council. 


rising 





COUNCIL. 





Warden of All Souls’ 
ADMISSION FRE 
from the Acadeiic 
South 
EDWIN 


College). 
E, BY TICKET, 
Registrar, 


to be obtaing 
Univers sity Of Lond, 


Academic 


Kensington, 8.W. 


DE L LE R, Registrar 
| 





TNIVERSITY 


A Lecture on 
FENCE” will be gi 
MAITLAND SALMO 
Officer Conunanding- 
Britain, at 
(Gower Street, W.C,1 
24th, at 5.30 p.m. 


“THE 


UNIVE 


OF LONDON, 

AIR FORCE IN HOMR pp 
ven by Air-Marshal SIR JOpy 
ND, K.C.B., C.M.G D.S.0., az 
in-Chief, Air Defence of Great 
RSITY COLLEGE, LONDOoy 
), on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
The Chair will be taken by Hy 


Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 


ADMISSION FREER, 


WITHOUT TICKET, 





BOYS’ SCHO 





Cc ARD SCHOOL, 


An ancient Church 


EDWIN DELLER, 
Ac ade emir Registrar, 
OLS AND COLLEGES 
SOME RSET. (Founded 167, 


of Engk and Foundation offering 4 





sound modern education on Public School lines at, 
moderate cost, 
School House, Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium 
Playing-fiekds, &c. Fees £75 p.a 
Prospectus on application to. dD DB. M. HUME 
M.A. (Cantab.), FR.G.S., Head-Master 
ILLCREST SCHOOL, HAYW AR DS HEATH 
SUSSEX.—Boys, 5 to 14 years of age, prepared fa 


Public Schools and Ko 
Apply Principal, 





yal Navy. Vacancies tor January 





\ ILTON ABBAS 
a |. 


Nelson's Hardy's old 
lars HkAD-MASTER. 


Kemoving May, 


Miss A. BRACKENBURY HALL, 
SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset, 
1928. Delightful untry site 

school, Moderate f —Part 





fFXAUNTON SCHOO 

is held annually 
and following days for 
ships, value £40 


details from the HE 


per 


L, TAUNTON.—An Examinatio 
on the second Tuesday in Jus 
the award of five entrance Scho 
annum. Entry forms 
AD-MASTER. 





YUSSEX Highland 
t\) number of little 


for children whose parents are abroad.—P: 
Botias. 


partic ule Ars.— 


Mrs. 


School for 


s.—Home 
girls and boys. 





Hightiek ds. Crov 








Council Offices, 
Old Traftord, near Manchester. 
oe \ ’ OMEN’SEMPLOYMENT.”’—A journal! containing 
up-to-date and reliable intormation on pro.essions 
for women with details of new openings and oppor- 
tunities fortraining. Lists of vacant posts, recommended 
training schools and residential Club; and Hostels. 
Price, 34d., post free, Published flist and third Fridays. 
—Women'’s E tuployment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 
Russell Square, W.C, 1. 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


eS EDUCATIONAL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





INSTITUTE COL- 








FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
ACADEMIC YEAR, 


WOMEN 


._ AVELLING 
1928-29. 


PORK THE 


APPTAICATION FORMS AND REGULATIONS 
FOR THESE FELLOWSHIPS MAY BE OBTAINED 
PROM THE SECRETARY. BRITISH FEDERATION 





OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, CROSBY HALL, 
CHEYNE WALK, LONDON, S.W.3. 
The American Association of Mage yr Women offers 


an international fellowship, value $1,500, for research 
in any country other than the holder's own country. 
Ap plications of British women graduates living in Great 
Sritain should be sent in by December Ist, 1927. 

The Ellen Richards I’ri-e for scientific research, value 
$2,000. Applications of women graduates living in 
Great Britain should be sent in by December Ist, 1927. 

The Rose Sidgewick Memorial Fellowship, value iy 
offered for research work in the United States to a British 
woman graduate, Applications should be sent in by 
February 15th, 192s. , 

The tnternational Federation of University Women offers 
an international junior fi llowship, value £250, for 
research in Biological or Physical Science or in Mathe- 
matics. The work must be carried out in some country 
other than the holder's own country. Applications of 
British women graduates living in Great Britain should 
be sent in by February 15th, 192s, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘oo BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
S yrs. Pees £105 a year.—Lor prospectus apply Scerctary, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





WILLIAMS’ 
Endowed 1711. 


Ip" 


Wales.— 


Head 


School, Dolgelley, N 
Boarding School for Girls. 








Mistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A. 
NORTH BERWICK. 
I UNARDARIGH Boarding School for G - Govern 
ment inspection; preparation for examination; 
golf; tennis; playing field—Head-Mistress, Miss E. 6 
MacTavish, LL.A. 
ee eS eS See Re, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


RESIDENTIAL 


Head-Mistress 


An Entrance Schol 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss A, H. Da 


iB3. 


ship Examination 





March 28th to March 31st, 1928. For full par 

and illustrated prospectus of the Scho yply t 

he Head Mistress. :. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, VATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Privat iicsidential 

Schoo! for Girls. Tele: * Watford 616. A 

—_— MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARE, 

4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


LOARDING 





A FRED CHURCH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMA M.A. 
For details of tees, entranee scholarshi; appy 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Ke 4, (%. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, Lor _EA 4 
JARSONS MEAD, Ashtead, Surrey.—Sou hacation 
on individual lines by specialists ; rid immuus 
&e. Liberal diet on New Health principl 
Principals: Miss Elliston and Miss lf. M 
ere ESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—1 ¢ Sch 


for Girls 11-19. Sta 
acres in healthiest par 





nding in own g 
t of Middlesex. 





siete H 


“PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 


with. SPECIAL PR 


Delightfully situated. 
Buildings. Large s 


Head-Mistress: 


ATFIELD, 
TIAL SC GIRLS 


EPARATORY DEPAKTMENI 


1l4acres. Fully equipt 1 Scho 
taff. Easy access to Londou 
Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
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